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God in His World 


Charles S. Duthie. The principal of the 
Scottish Congregational College, Edin- 
burgh, shows here how the Church can 
meet the needs of the common man only 
after it has a proper understanding of the 
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evangelism for the Christian eager to share 


his faith with others. $2.50 
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tion of the Church’s mission as witness to 
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with detailed and praciical suggestions 
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Churchman $2.50 
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@ A dynamic bdok that takes you into 


the heart of a great institution and 


the man who gave it life 
THE 


Menninger 


STORY 
by Walker Winslow 


@ The inspiring biography of a 


significant phase of psychiatric 
treatment, research and educa- 
tion in 20th-century America, of 
the world famous clinic that is 


bringing health to the mentally | 
sick, of the men and the methods 


they use to rid America of its 
Bedlams and Snake Pits. It is, as 
well, the inspiring biography of 
the small-town doctor who pur- 
sued an impulse and lived to see 
it grow into a great crusade. 

Above all, it is the story of faith 
and the man who said: “Our 
best prayer will always be that 
we may have the faith to accept 
supreme guidance. Faith should 


be the most steadfast condition 


in man.” Order your copy today. 
You will want to read it now and 


refer to it for many years to— 


come. $5.00 at all booksellers or 
if not ey available, from the 
publisher. 


DOUBLEDAY & CO., INC. Dept. P 
Garden City, New York 


And have you read the book that most of . 


your congregation has heard about—and 
needs your help in evaluating? 


THE SEARCH FOR 
BRIDEY MURPHY 


by Morey Bernstein. This astounding 
account of an American housewife’s recol- 
lection of a previous existence in Ireland has 
been the country’s #1 topic of conversation. 
Every minister should know the facts in 
this case. $3.75 
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DR. VIKTOR FRANKL 


I am writing to you for two reasons, 


First, let me express my appreciation to 
you for the challenge which PastoraL Psy- 
CHOLOGY has given to me. Largely as a re- 
sult of having read this publication for sev- 
eral years while a student pastor and my 
experience as a naval hospital corpsman, I 


_ have decided to prepare for the institutional 


ministry. 

My second reason involves a problem on 
which I am working for my senior research 
paper in psychology. Have you any informa- 
tion or opinions about the studies of Dr. 
Viktor Frankl, a teacher in Vienna?’ I read 
one article at the bottom of which Dr. Karl 
A. Menninger expressed some opinion. 

May I add that through the influence of 
PASTORAL PsyCHOLOGY a great deal of in- 
terest in counseling is being generated here 


at Ohio Northern at the undergraduate pre- | 


theological level. 


James C. Roptnson 
Ada, Ohio 


We are very happy to be able to-announce 
that Dr. Viktor Frankl’s outstanding book, 
The Doctor and the Soul, will be the July 
Selection of the Pastoral Psychology Book 


Club. See also Dr. Frankl’s article, “The: 


Concept of Man im Psychotherapy,” inthe 


November, 1955 issue of Pastorat Psy- 
CHOLOGY—Ed. 


STUDENT SUBSCRIPTIONS: 


As professor of pastoral counseling in this 
institution I have many opportunities to see 
the great usefulness of your splendid pub- 


lication PastoraL Psycuotocy. I would like 


very much to be able to offer our students 
in this seminary some sort of group sub- 
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scription to your publication at a reduced 
rate. I think it would be of real value if we. 


could be assured that a large number of our 
graduating students went forth to parish 
obligations armed with the insights avail- 


able in your publication. In fact, a number. 


of students have asked me if I would. write 
to you relative to some sort of group sub- 
scription offer. Therefore, will you be good 
enough to inform me of any. offer you are 
prepared to make along these lines. 


While writing you, let me pose another 
question. I note that you are offering a new 


pastoral counseling record to new sub- 


scribers to your magazine. Of course, I am 


_ already a subscriber both to the magazine 
and to the book club, but I would like to | 


have this record for possible classroom use 
with the theology students here. Is it possi- 
ble to procure this record from you in some 
other fashion than as a bonus from your 
subscription ? 


Do you ever distribute sample copies to 
prospective subscribers? The current special 
issue on counseling would be admirably 
adapted to that purpose if such a practice 


- falls within the lines of your policy. I would 


be glad to attend to the distribution, if such 
a procedure is possible. 


As always, you have my enthusiastic sup- 
port in the continued success of your pub- 
lication. 


O. FLoyp FEELy, Jr. 
School of Theology 
Emory University 
Emory University. Georgia 


We have been recetving many similar in- 
quirtes from theological seminaries within 
the last. few months, and .a letter has just 
gone out to the entire Association of Semi- 


nary Professors in the Practical Fields noti- 


fying them of the special student rate in- 
volving a 25% discount from our regular 
subscription price, with individual mailing. 


A free year’s subscription is also. available. 


to the student or instructor who accepts the 


responsibility of getting a group of 10 sub- 
discount | 


scribers together under this 25% 
arrangement. This, too, will illite indi- 


vidual mailing. 


Sample copies of the journal will be sent 
to seminaries or to any group meetings for 
display and distribution, upon request. 


The counseling record is now available 


separately at $3.00.—Ed. 


For more effective 
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NEW 
HARPER BOOK 


PSYCHIATRY 


AND 
THE BIBLE 


By Carroll A. Wise 


ee is a most useful and timely book, for * 
it combines the mounting interest in 
the Bible with the increased interest in psy- 
chiatry. Specifically, it relates the principles 
of religion and health to Biblical teachings 
at every point where they touch modern life. 


Aimed first of all at laymen, PSYCHIATRY 
AND THE BIBLE comes out of the rich 
experience of the author in pastoral coun- 
seling, hospital ministry and in teaching 


-ministers-to-be. It is rooted in the insights 


of men of spiritual power as portrayed in the 
Bible. It is. factual and detailed, but it is 
also inspirational in the best sense. The 
principal sections of the book deal with 
anxiety and faith, guilt and truth, hope and 
life, and the healing mission of the church. 


A Word About The Author 


Carroll A. Wise has been professor of pas- 


toral psychology and counseling at Garrett 
Biblical Institute for seven years. Previous 
to this he had spent many years in _ pro- 
fessional counseling. He is author of 
PASTORAL COUNSELING: ITS 
THEORY AND PRACTICE and RELI- 
GION IN ILLNESS AND HEALTH. _ 


At your bookseller $3.00 


HARPER & BROTHERS, New York 16 


Gaines S. Dobbins 


OR thirty six years, Professor Gaines S. Dobbins has taught in 

the practical field at Fe Southern Baptist Theological Seminary 
in Louisville, Kentucky. \Whereas Southern Baptists are known the 
world over for their revival methodology of evangelism, few people 
outside the group are aware of the fact that ninety per cent of their 
new converts come through the Sunday Schools of their churches. 
Gaines S. Dobbins, more than any other one man, has contributed 
to the development ofthis program of teaching and evangelism. His 
name is-a household word at the grass roots of the religious life of 
the South. His gentle but firm insistence on a psychologically sound 
kind of evangelism has been built into twelve educational generations 
of students at his seminary, and their efforts on the field have been 
strengthened by the fact that Dobbins has written books and 
pamphlets for Sunday School teachers that have sold into the millions 
of copies. His two books, Evangelism. According to Christ and Win- 


ning the Children have been a part of the Pastoral Psychology Book 


Club offerings. 


Having begun his career as a printer’s devil in a Mississippi 
newspaper office, he became the editor of the Hattiesburg (Missis- 


sippi) “Citizen” at the age of twenty. His 

deepening interest in journalism sent him on 
The WAN to college, where a Latin professor after class 
| one day, called him aside and quietly convinced 


of (he him that “a man can be a Christian without 
being a phoney.” Dr. Dobbins says: “He put it 


i () \ T | up to me squarely and I made a wholehearted 
| commitment to the Lord Jesus Christ with no 


reservations whatever.” 


(Continued on page 66) 
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Evangelism and Pastoral Psychology 


66 A ND JESUS came and said to 

them, ‘All authority in heaven 
and on earth has been given to me. 
Go therefore and make disciples of all 
nations, baptizing them ‘in the name 
of the Father and of the Son and of the 


Holy. Spirit, teaching them to observe © 


all that I have commanded you; and 
lo, I am with you always, to the close 


of the age.” (Matt. 28:18-20 R.S.V.) 


When these words were recorded, 


‘all the world”’ seemed and was to the 
reader a much smaller place than it is 
_known to be now. Also, one can go in- 
to all the world faster and more 
dangerously now than ever before. We 
‘can hear a renowned evangelist in our 
own home city in Kentucky today and 
read in our evening paper day after 
tomorrow that he spoke in Bombay, 
India. Mass media of communication, 


contemporary techniques of advertise-— 


ment, administrative “know-how” in 
mobilizing the resources of a communi- 


ty, the psychological bases of capturing. 


a nation’s attention and molding its 
opinion, research projects in the dy- 
namics of small groups, 
sources for translating the original 
documents of the Christian faith and 
stepped-up procedures of teaching 
- whole towns how to read, character 
education projects and studies in the 
relevance of psychotherapy for bring- 


evangelism, to “‘face up,” 


vaster fre-. 


ing people out of darkness into light— 
all these make the contemporary Chris- 


tian who is convinced of the Lordship — 


of Jesus Christ catch his breath with 
awe as to the vastness of the Great 
Commission. 

Several basic challenges confront the 
pastoral psychologist who takes this 
commission of Jesus seriously, there- 
fore. The total effort of this issue of 
PAsTORAL PsycHOLOGY another 
forthcoming one is to a heart” 
the relevance of our dicipline for 
as it were, to 
these challenges. i 

In the first place, any attempt to re- 
late pastoral psychology and evangel- 
ism challenges certain ‘‘market-place” 
assumptions about the theological pre- 
suppositions of both evangelism and 
pastoral psychology. One cannot have 
one theology for eyangelism and 
another for his counseling and pastoral 
care, never letting the twain meet nor 


feeling any contradiction. Likewise, the 


correlation of evangelism and pastoral 
psychology cuts the ground from under | 
the assumption that the evangelistic 
concern of the New Testament is the 
private possession of fundamentalism 
as well as the assumption that the busi- 
ness.of meeting people’s needs in times 
of mental illness, severe marital disrup- 
tion, moral delinquency, acute bereave- 
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ment, etc., is something that one only 
pays attention to if he is of a certain 
“liberal’’ persuasion. Neither the fun- 
damentalists nor the liberals have a 
“quit claim deed” on either pastoral 
psychology or Christian evangelism. 
Such stereotyping of the Christian life, 
therefore, must be _ faced, broken 
through, and a more vital. contact 
established with Christian truth 
through the ministry of reconciliation. 


If we can overcome such confusion 
we will have fewer ministers who are 


like one who came seeking help in 1m- - 


proving his counseling skills and said: 
“T have got to do something! I have 
so many people coming to me with 
these family problems that I don’t have 
time to do the work of the Lord!” 
Likewise such confusion also accounts 
for the college student, enamored of his 
recent introduction to psychology, who 
writes to seminary professors and says: 
“T want to be a religious counselor, 
but I don’t want to take all the theology 
and Bible courses required for your 
degree !’’ What the ane has done is to 
define “the work of the Lord” as a 
very specialized kind of recruitment 
for a chukch organization which he 
would call eVangelism. What the other 
has done is to fail to see the fact that 
counseling in a religious setting implies 


the whole content and character of the 
Christian faith as its interpretative 
context. 


In the second place, our efforts to 
explore the depth dimensions of the 
relationship between pastoral psychol- 
ogy and evangelism focus attention 
upon our ability and willingness to 
learn to communicate with each other 
and with the non-Christian. This is 
particularly important to the larger 
and older denominations, because, as 
one leader in my own denomination 
puts it: “We are too busy talking to 
ourselves only!” At its heart the 


educated, 


June 
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evangelistic concern is the missionary 
spirit of the Christian faith. The Love 
that “knows no barrier” breaks down 
the middle walls of partition that sepa- 
rate Jew from Gentile, bond from free, 
male from female, etc., and people of 
every language hear in their own 
tongue the Good News of what God 
has done for man in Christ. This is 
particularly pertinent at two points in 
contemporary American Christian 
evangelistic efforts. Too long has evan- 
gelism been considered a strategy for 
the poor and the uneducated. Without 
leaving undone our efforts to establish 
communication with the dispossessed 
and poor, more vigorous means must 
be developed to establish communica- 
tion with the educated and the “up 
and out” populations of suburban 
America. The zoning laws of larger 
cities are more formidable barriers to 
effective communication of the Gospel, 
I sometimes think, than‘are the immi- 


gration laws of foreign countries. They 


are just less obvious to a class-climb- 
ing culture. Furthermore, the highly | 
although not necessarily 
wealthy, people of university com- 
munities are often ‘spiritual orphans” 
in a very deep and poignant sense of. 
the words. They have gone beyond 
“the point of no return” to their child- 
hood faith, and have no sure dwelling 
place for their questing spirits. A more 


serious kind of break-through of com- 


munication of the Christian gospel is 
necessary for both these groups of 
people, and the challenge of such a 
demand calls for the best that both 
pastoral psychology and the organized 
evangelistic efforts of Christendom can 
afford. The fact remains that Christian 
pastors who have disciplined them- 
selves in the field of pastoral psychol- 
ogy are being asked for the words of 
life by these two shut-off audiences, 
and clinical evidence is beginning to 
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accumulate to cause us to feel that we 
are being heard. Pastoral psychology 
is becoming a fresh ground of com- 
munication upon which we can stand 
and be heard as we teach the Gospel 
according to Christ. 


However, effectiveness of communi- 


-cation presents another challenge, and | 


that is that the inherent character of 
the Christian message is not  time- 
bound to any one medium or institu- 
tion of evangelism. Likewise, God has 
not made any one particular medium 
or institution of evangelism common 
or unclean. This means, for instance, 
that the revival technique of com- 
municating the gospel is not synony- 
mous with evangelism, but this does 
not mean that the revival methodology 
is necessarily an evil within itself. 
Therefore, the. pastoral psychologist 
whose training has really ‘“‘taken’”’ is 
flexible enough to evaluate every medi- 
um ef communication in terms of its 
coherence with the character of the 
Gospel being communicated amd_ its 
capacity to set in motion and sustain 
enduring results in Christian character. 
He neither “gets his back up” when 
people refer to Billy Graham, nor does 
he automatically begin to “purr” when 
psychotherapy is mentioned. He has, 
if his training has really taken, become 
capable of discriminating wisdom with 
reference to either, based upon a solid 
theological education on the one hand 
and a faithfulness to clinical investiga- 
tion attitudes on the other hand. 
Probably the point at which the 
pastoral psychologist has the most to 
offer, however, in the enrichment and 
improvement of Christian evangelism, 
is in bringing his skills as a counselor 


to bear upon the clarification of the 


motives of both the evangelist and the 
_ convert. The assumption of the role of 
a Christian evangelist implies “clean 
hands and a pure heart and not having 
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lifted up one’s soul to deceitfulness”’ 
in the evangelist. Becoming a Christian 


implies the same plumbing and cleans- 


ing of motives. The pastoral psychol- 
ogist is concerned with the ways and 
means of enabling people to search even 


‘more deeply than the immediate, sur- 


face levels of awareness in their mo- 
tives. He is concerned, not only with 
the broadcasting of the seed of the 
Gospel, but more seriously also with 
the kind of soil upon which it falls and 
the depth of the rootage that the seed 
of the Word of God takes. He finds 
himself at home with Jesus of Nazareth 
as he does these things. 


Finally, the keeping of accurate 


records of pastoral evangelistic inter- 


views presents a fresh challenge both 
to pastoral psychology and evangelism. 
The earliest adventures in Christian | 
evangelism were recorded and those 
records present the insights upon which 
any sound evangelism is built today. 
Clinical pastoral training has_ re- 
emphasized the power of accurate re- 
cording to reveal Christian truth to 
ministers in the arts of pastoral care. 
One of the truly great contributions 
that clinically trained ministers today 
can make toward the improvement of © 
the Christian witness in evangelism is 


to keep careful records of the conver- 


sations that take place when people 
become Christians. Our record-keeping 
in the Christian fellowship has degen- 
erated to the keeping of statistics 
rather than the sharing of the intimate 
encounter of human spirits in the 
search for the Kingderof God. Faith- 
ful pastors, however, are beginning to 
do differently, and some of the evi- 
dences appear in this issue. 

With these challenges in the fore- 
front of our attention, we present this 
issue of PastorAL PsyCHOLOGY in a 


spirit of genuine evangelical concern. 


—WayYNE E. OATES 


| 
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The Christian Gospel is a matter of decision. 
It is to be accepted or rejected. All that we who 
communicate this Gospel can do is to make 
possible a genuine decision. Such a decision is 
based on understanding and on partial partici- 


pation. 


Communicating the Gospel 


NHE QUESTION implied in thie 


topic is not—what is the Christian 
message; rather, it is—how shall the 
message (which is presupposed) be 
focused for the people of our time. In 
other words, we are concerned here 
with the guestion—how can the Gospel 
be communicated. We are asking—how 
do we make the message heard and 
seen, and then either rejected or ac- 
cepted. The question cannot be: how 
do we communicate the Gospel so that 
others will accept it. For this there 1s 
no method. To communicate the 
Gospel means putting it before the 
people so that they are able to decide 
for or against it. The Christian Gospel 
is a matter of decision. It is to be ac- 
cepted or rejected. All that we who 
communicate this Gospel can do is to 
make possible a genuine decision. 
Such a decision is one based on un- 
derstanding and on partial participa- 
tion. 


We all know the pain. we suffer 
when we meet people who reject the 


This article is an address delivered by 
Dr. Tillich at the first annual Mid-Winter 
Minister’s Conference and Workshop held 
at Union Theological Seminary. Reprinted 
by permission of the author and the “Union 
Seminary Quarterly Review.” 


PAUL TILLICH 
University Professor 
Harvard University 


Gospel, although they have no author- 


ity for rejecting it, or meet other peo- 
ple who were not able to make a genu- 
ine decision about it, since the Gospel 
was never properly communicated to 
them. Another experience which is but 


slightly less painful is to meet those — 


who have accepted it without ever 
having been able to make a decision 


about it because it never was a matter 
of doubt. It came to them as a matter — 


of labit, custom or social contact. This 


the Gospel can never be. 


True communication of the Gospel 


means making possible a definite deci- - 


sion for or against it. We who com- 
municate the Gospel must understand 
the others, we must somehow partici- 
pate in (their) existence so that their 
rejection means partly an ejection, a 
throwing it out in the moment in which 
it starts to take root in them. To this 
point we can bring them; and this is 
what communicating the Gospel means. 

We come, then, to the question: 
where are the people living to whom 
we are to communicate the Gospel in 


| 
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COMMUNICATING ‘THE GOSPEL 


such a way that they are able to make 
a genuine decision ? 
_ There is one general answer; one we 


can give immediately. They all partici- 


pate in human existence. This is a very 
universal answer. But it is by no means 
a simple answer. Let us think about 
some of the implications of partici- 
pating in human existence. 

For example, we speak about the 
anxiety of being finite, of being subject 
to fate and destiny, of having to die. 


Ministers deal with this in sermons. 


But suppose we state this as a general 
implication of all human existence, and 
someone speaks for the people in India 
and says “Such a_ statement about 
anxiety does not fit in India where the 


kind of anxiety about death which we 


find in the western world does not 


_prevail.’’ Or, suppose, we speak of our 


feelings of gui/t as an implication of all 


human existence. A protest is likely to 


come from our modern psychologists 
who say “Every feeling of guilt is due 


to neurosis produced in our early years 


or to some other individual or social 


cause: and it can be removed. It is 
not characteristic of human nature.’ 


Or, in the third place, suppose we 
speak, in view of the world situation, 
of man’s tragic existence. In the mo- 


ment we say that this is characteristic 


of the human situation, somebody will 
assert that this situation is based on 
special unfavorable — circumstances 
which in the process of history will be 
removed. The critics may unite against 
us and say that what we imply about 
human existence is not universal, but 
is contingent upon the space and 
period in which man_ lives. These 


critics insist that a universal answer 
cannot be given in view of the varied 
environments of people, and that we 
may not speak of human nature and 
destiny as if these were universal. 
There is only one thing which is uni- 


versal, they would say, and that is the 


fact that man ig changeable, that he is’ 
open to infinite historical transforma- 
tions, that man can and must make 


himself. But if this is so, there is no 


‘human nature’ to which we can 
speak, which we can presuppose as 
universally valid. If we take these 
arguments seriously, what kind of 
Gospel. can we communicate? If it is 
true that the Biblical and ecclesiastical 
Gospel presupposes .a special type of 


‘man, a special nature and existence of 


man, what is our gospel? 


CANNOT go further into this now. 

I can only say that as Christian 
theologians we do not believe that these 
people are right. We believe that even 
if we reduce the universal nature of 
man to changeability in history, yet 
enough can be said about man to justi- 
fy our interpretation of human nature. 
Now, this 7s theoretically possible ; and 
we have done it. But what shall we tell 
those people who feel that they have 
not the nature of that kind of man to 
whom the Gospel speaks? That is 
something which happens to us all the 
time. My answer is that the first thing 
we must do is to communicate the 
Gospel as a message of man under- 
standing his own predicament. What 
we must do, and can do successfully, 
is to show the structures of anxiety, of 
conflicts, of guilt. These structures, 
which are effective because they mirror 
what we are, are in us; and, if we are 
right, they are in the other people also. 
If we bring these structures before 
them, then it is as if we held up a mir- 
ror in which they see _ themselves. 


-Whether we shall succeed in this no- 
_body knows. This is the risk we must 


take. It is a risk which missionaries 
have always taken. It cannot be re- 
placed by evidence. We cannot use 
evidence to tell people that human na- 


| 


ture is like this. We can do it only in 
terms of risk. And this should make 


us very humble; we can know what. 


we are (although this is the hardest 


knowledge of all). But we do not know 


what we can become. And we should 
not simply measure what we can _ be- 
come by what we are today. | 
Then the . question arises—which 
gospel shall we communicate? There is 
one consolation. None of us is asked 


to speak to everybody in all places and © 
in all periods. Communication is a mat- 


ter of participation. This is the main 
point which I wish to impress upon 
you. Communication is a matter of par- 
ticipation. \Where there is no participa- 
tion there is no communication. This 
is, again, a limiting condition because 


ur participation is inevitably limited. 


Here we have a very serious considera- 
tion. Missionaries understand this well. 
I remember my colleague Professor 
Wilhelm in Frankfort, who had been 
a missionary in China for 30 years. He 
used to say: “Now after thirty years I 
have just begun to learn the elements 


of Chinese culture and thinking.” Yet 


he was one of the greatest scholars in 
Chinese culture. The really serious. 
problem for us is participation. This 
was much easier for the early Church 
because every man in the early Church 
belonged to the Hellenistic world 
which was united under the Roman 
Empire, where Jews and Greeks had 
been mingling long before Christianity. 
Paul is the outstanding example. 
UT THIS is not our situation to- 
day. Let me dare to suggest why 
communication to primitive peoples in 
all missionary fields is always easier 


than to more developed and educated 
people. The reason seems to me to-be- 


that the character of primitive peoples 
is less shaped. The difficulty with the 
highly developed religions of Asia, for 
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instance, is not so much ‘that they re- 
ject the Christian answer, as answer, 
as that their human nature is formed 
in such a way that they do not ask the 
questions to which gospel gives the 
answer. To them the Christian answer 
is no answer because they have not 
asked the question to which Christian- 
ity is supposed to give the answer. 


This is one example of the problem of | 


participation. 

There are other illustrations of the 
problem of participation’ in our time. 
If in the year 1880 in continental 
Europe one would have had to speak to 
such.a group as this, and would have 


been fifty years beyond his contempo- 


raries, then he would have told them 
that there is an unconditional non- 
participation of the European churches 
in the proletariat! At that point there 
was an absolute non-participation, a 


complete estrangement. The churches 


were empty. The biggest churches in 
proletarian sections had no “workers” 
in them at all; and the ministers thun- 
dered against the atheistic masses. But 
these masses didn’t hear them, for they 


never came to hear them. There was 


no participation whatever. 


Let me here make an application to 
our children. With children we have a 
similar situation. [ am asked again 
and again, what about religious. in- 
struction for children? I would say 
that people who would know more 
about it than I myself should follow 
two principles. The first is that the 
questions which are really in the heart 


of the children should be answered and — 


the children. should be shown that 
Biblical symbols. and the Christian 
iInessage 1S an answer to just these 
questions. And secondly, we ought to 


seek to shape .their existence in the 


direction of the questions which we be- 
lieve are the more universal ones. Thi 
would be similar to what we do \ 


| 
| 
| 
| 
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primitive peoples in the mission field. 
Ile seek to answer their questions and 
in doing so we, at the same time, slow- 
ly transform their existence so that 
they come to ask the questions to 
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which the Christian message gives the. 


But, sometimes, there is not a lack 


of participation but too much of it. 
And that is something which is equally 
serious and difficult for our situation 
as ministers. As ministers we are a 


social class, in a special place, in a 


special period. We are not the well- 
~ off-middle-class, yet we are not so bad- 
lv off either. We are in a Protestant 


country which has experienced a Puri- 


tan-evangelistic history and later be- 
came an industrial society. Ours is a 
society which tries with all its means, 
unconsciously and sometimes even 
consciously, to standardize everything 
by means of those public communica- 
tions which every moment fill the very 
‘air we breathe. So, here, participation 
is very easy! In fact, it is so easy that 


in order to communicate the gospel 


we need non-participation. We need 
withdrawal and retirement from these 
influences. beating upon every 
minute. This, perhaps, is the most dif- 
ficult task. We belong to those who 
participate and only 
weapons, to resist this participation. 


HE FOREGOING part of the dis- 
cussion has shown some of the 
limits of communication. But now I 
can strike a more positive note. Some- 
thing has happened in our time, which 
has opened up many people-in such a 
way that we can again speak to them 
and can participate in their situation. 
Today there are many people who have 
become aware of their human existence 
in such a way that they ask the ques- 
tion to which we can give the answer. 


weak 
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In following this method, we follow 
the lead of the beatitudes. There Jesus 


always points to the situation in which 
people are and in which they ask for 
the Kingdom of God. It is then that 
they can understand the answer; and, 
hence, are blest. This method should 
he followed more consciously by all of 


us, for it recognizes, in the beatitudes 


as In our time, the situation of existen- 
tial conflict—the conflicts in the very 
depths of our human existence of long- 
ings, of anxiety, and of threatening 
despair. Since the middle of ‘the nine- 
teenth century, a movement goes 
through the western world which ex- 
presses the anxiety about the meaning | 
of our existence, including the prob- 
lems of death, faith and guilt. In our 
present-day great literature many 
nagies are given to this phenomenom. 
Someone has called it -‘Wasteland,”’ 
and others speak of ““No Exit,” or “the. 


Age of Anxiety.”» Another speaks of 


the ‘‘Neurotic Character of our Times,” 
and another of “Man against Himself,” 
and still another about ‘‘Incounter 


Nothingness.” 


We can speak to people only if we 
participate in their concern—not by 
condescension, but by sharing in it. We 


-can point to the Christian answer only 


if, on the other hand, we are not iden- 


‘tical with them. And thirdly, we can 


use these people and their ideas. to 
awaken those among our group who 
are still living in a secure tower. We 
can awaken them to the elements in 
themselves which are usually covered 
by an assumed knowledge. of all 
answers. So these three phases we must 
keep in mind. We must participate but 
we must not be identical; and we must 


use this double. attitude to undercut 


the complacency of those who assume 

that they know all answers and are not 

aware of their existential conflicts. 
Our answers must have as many 
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forms as there are questions, and sit- 
uations—individual social. But 
there is one thing perhaps which will 
be common to all our answers, if we 
answer. in terms of the Christian mes- 
sage. The Christian message is_ the 
message of a new Reality in which we 
can participate, and which gives us the 
power to take anxiety and despair up- 
on ourselves. I repeat, the Christian 
message is the message of a new 
Reality in which we can participate, 


and which gives us the power to take, 


anxiety and despair upon ourselves. 


And this we must, and this we can 


communicate. 


In modern Protestantism it has 
been the message of a-religious cul- 


tural unity in view of a more per-— 


sonalistic, and in America more social, 
conception of the Kingdom of God as 
a religious cultural unity. If you want 
to make it schematical, you may say: 
it was John who influenced the first 
part of church history; it was Peter 
who influenced the medieval period; 
it was Paul who provided the basis for 
the Reformation; and it was the Jesis 
of the Synoptics that was the dominant 
influence of our modern time. _ 
Now I turn again to Paul, but not 
in the way\that the Reformation did. 
The message which I believe is the 
message to be heard by those people 
of whom we have been speaking is the 
message of the New Creature—the 
message of the New Being. Lest we 
draw a mistaken conclusion here, let 


me hasten to add that those different 


messages do not contradict each other. 
There are elements of every one in 
every other one. ‘When we speak of 
the New Being, it includes reconcilia- 
tion which means what the reformers 
called “justification by faith” and ‘“‘for- 
giveness of sins.” It includes truths 
for which the early church was looking 
so much. It includes participation in 


‘the eternal. It includes the Kingdom 


of God established and fighting in his- 
tory and related to all cultural content. 
But the focus in this formulation is 
different. It centers around what I 
would like to call “healing reality,” 
around the courage to say “‘yes’’ in the 
encounter with nothingness, anxiety 
and despair. 


OW let me give some conse- 

quences of this line of thought in 
terms of a few important doctrines. 
First, the doctrine of sin. In the whole 
period since the beginning of the eight- 
eenth century this has been the most 
attacked of all doctrines. A term like 


“original sin’ was considered as a_ 


shame and as ridiculous. The change 
today in this regard is tremendous. 
Perhaps we should not use these words 
very often because of their traditional- 
istic and moralistic connotations, and 
because of the corresponding protest 
against them. Yet we can describe to- 
day in every sermon and talk all phases 
of that. aspect of the human situation 
which Christianity has called “sin.” 
We can describe concupiscence, will- 


to-power and hybris—the self-elevation 


of man and = such negative conse- 


_ quences of it as self-hate, hostility, self- 
seclusion, pride and despair. Today 


the meaning of original sin, its univer- 
sality, its tragic role in history, can 
be emphasized in a way that it could 
not twenty years ago. For we are able 
today to use a concept which every- 


body understands, the concept of 


estrangement: estrangement from one- 
self, from the other man, from the 
ground out of which we come and to 
which we go. A profound insight has 
been developed in modern literature; 
namely, that one of the. fundamental 
expressions of sin is to make the other 


person into an object, into a thing. 


This is perhaps the greatest temptation 


| 

| 
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in an inde society in which every- 
body is brought into the process of 
-mechanical. production and consump- 
tion, and even the spiritual life in all 
its forms is commercialized and sub- 
jected to the same process. This hap- 
pens in every encounter between man 
and man. When I would make the 
actuality of sin especially apparent and 
serious in a speech or sermon, I would 
try to describe in terms of examples 
(used by some of these poets and 
writers) the objectivation into which 
we bring human beings in our dealings 
with them, becoming in this way ob- 
jects ourselves. 

The second point I want to make, 
which has been opened up by our sit- 
uation and which is a consequence of a 
concept like the New Being, is the re- 
lationship of religion and medicine. 


This relationship was absolutely clear 


in the period in which a word like sal- 


vation was used for the whole of Chris- 


tianity: Salvation is healing. This we 
have rediscovered. We redis- 
covered a new approach to the mean- 
ing of salvation—the original approach. 
Christianity is not a set of prohibitions 
and commands. And salvation is not 


making man better and better. Chris- — 


tianity is the message of a New Reality 
which 
essential being possible. Such being 
transcends all special prohibitions and 
commands, by one law which is not 
law, namely love. Medicine has helped 
us to rediscover the meaning of grace 
in our theology. This is perhaps its 
most important contribution. You can- 


not help people who are in psycho- 


somatic distress by telling them what 
to do. You can help them only by giv- 
ing them something—by accepting 
them. 


grace which is active in the healing re- 
lationship whether it is done by the 
minister or by the doctor. This, of 


makes the fulfillment of our 


This means help through the 
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course, includes the reformation point 
of view, a view which has also been: 
rediscovered by medicine to a great 


extent ; namely, vou must feel that you 
have been accepted. Only then can 
one accept himself. It is never the 


other way around. That was the plight 
of Luther in his struggle against the 
distorted late Roman Church which ~ 
wanted, ‘that men make themselves 
first acceptable and then God would 
accept them.’ But it is always the other 
way around. First you must be ac- 
cepted. Then you accept yourself ; 
and that means, you can be healed. IIl- 
ness, in the largest sense of body, soul 
and spirit, is estrangement. 


THIRD: POINT has to do with 

Christology. If we speak. of the 
manifestation of thé? New Being in 
Christ, then we do not have to go into 
matters which involved the early 
church following its Greek philosophi- 
cal. need. Rightly for that period, but 
wrongly for tis, there was need of a 
kind of divine-human-nature-chemistry. 
What is understandable for people of 
our time and what we can say today 
is that we have a message of something 
which breaks the existential conflict 
and overcomes estrangement. There is 


a power from beyond existence which 


for us is verifiable by participation. 
This gives quite a different type of 
Christology. Christ is the place where 
the New Reality ts completely mani- 


fest because in Him, in every moment, 
the anxiety of finitude and the existen- 


tial conflicts are overcome. That is His 
divinity. This means that He is not 
another law. If He were another law 
with commandments and prohibitions, 
He would be just old being and not 
New Being; He would be just that - 
fram which we would need. another 
healer. But He can be the healer be- 
cause He is not law. Nor do we need 
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for this Christology the sacrifice of the 


intellect. This again would be a human 


work. It would be old being, and we 


would need someone who can liberate 
us from this old being. What He is, 
is healing power overcoming estrange- 
ment because He Himself was not 
estranged. 
Finally, a few words about the 
Church in the light of the idea of the 
New Being. The Church is the Com- 
munity of the New Being. Again and 
again I hear people say: “I do not like 
organized religion.”” The Church is not 
organized religion. It is not hierarch- 
ical authority. It is not a social organ- 


-ization. It is all of this, of course; but 


it is primarily a group of people who 
express a new reality by which they 


have been grasped. Only this is what — 


the Church really means. It is the place 
where the power of the New Reality 


which is Christ, and which was pre- | 


pared in all history and especially in 
Old Testament history, moves into us 


‘and is continued by us. It can be said 


for instance that the Church is the 
place where an act of love overcomes 
the demonic force of objectivation—of 
making people into objects, into things. 
It is not a new law for social action ; 
but it is the place where we can do a 


double thing ; withdraw from the situa-- 


tion, and attack the situation. It is the 
place where the New Being is real, and 
the place where we can go to introduce 
the New Being into reality. It is the 
continuation of the New Being, even 
if its organization seems always a be- 
trayal of the New Being. And the New 
Being which is behind all thts is the 
Divine Being. But the Divine Being 


is not a being besides others. /t is the 


power of being conquering non-being. 
It is eternity conquering temporality. 
It is grace conquering sin. It is ulti- 
mate reality conquering doubt. From 


the point of view of the New Being 


it is the ground of being, and, there- 
fore, the creator of the New Being. 
And out of this ground we can get the 
courage to affirm being, even in a state 
of doubt, even in anxiety and despair. 
The New Being includes a. new ap- 
proach to God which is possible even 
to those who are under the despair of 
doubt and don’t know the way out. 


Now I come to the last point. Let me 
say a word at the end about the word 
‘‘stumbling-block.”’ Christian ministers 
often when they feel frustrated say this 


must be so, because Christianity must 


be a stumbling-block for most people. 
Nevertheless. there are always a few 
who come to our churches for whom it 
is not a stumbling-block. This gives 
the minister consolation. But there are 
two kinds of “‘stumbling-block.” One 
is genuine; the one implied in what 


was said at the beginning of this pre- 


sentation about genuine decision. 
There is always a genuine decision 


against the gospel for those for whom | 


it is a stumbling-block. But this deci- 
sion should not be dependent on the 
wrong stumbling-block; namely, the 
wrong way of our communication of 
the gospel—our inability to communi- 
cate. What we have to do 1s to. over- 
come the wrong stumbling-block in 
order to bring people face to face with 
the right stumbling-block, and to en- 
able them to make a genuine decision. 


Men’‘s Hopes 


ROM Novgorod to Cadiz, from Jcrusalem to the Hebrides, steeples and 
spires raised themselves precariously into the sky because men cannot live 
without hope.—Witt Durant, The Age of Faith 
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To achieve a coordinated effort, which begins 


with a common understanding of how the Grace 


of God is mediated to man, the revivalist and the 


pastor must wrestle—not with one another but 
with a common problem, the solution of which 


requires the understanding of both. 


Revivalism and Pastoral Care 


PEARHEADING the current re- 


J vival of religion are three signifi- 
cant emphases within the Christian 


_Church—theology, pastoral care, 


vivalism. From one point of view, of 


course, there may be only one—theol- — 


ogy, to which pastoral care and revival- 
ism. belong as mediating members. 
However one may wish to shuffle the 
order, all three are historically blood 


_ relatives. What has not always been 


clear is the division of labor accorded 
to each, making it possible for all to 


keep house under the same roof. 


Whether or not revivalism rates 


~even the family name is considered by 


some still open to question. And well 
it might be for, as Professor Sweet re- 


minds us, revivalism has been a con- 


troversial issue in America for two 
hundred years. And being more mis- 
understood than any other phase of 
our religious development, it has also 
been more maligned.' The need, of 
course, is for more facts to provide a 
basis for evaluation. It is the purpose 
of this article to present a brief inquiry 
into the nature of the revival method 
aid its potentialities, and to point out 


‘William Steet, Revivalisin ix 
-Imerica, New York, Scribners, 1944, pp. XI, 
XIV. 
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the relation of revivalism to pastoral 
care. 

That revivalism has moved into the 
current religious picture is no longer 
open to debate. Billy Graham alone 
commands more space in the Reader's 
Guide than Norman Vincent Peale and 
Fulton J. Sheen combined. In_ fact, 
this revivalist’s interdenominational 
following has assumed the proportions 
of a fair-sized denomination. Some 20 
million people hear him each week over 
a network of more than 900 radio sta- 
tions. The numerous reprints of a half- 
dozen full-length films, all centered 
around a revival message by Graham, 
are being circulated throughout the 
country by Christian workers who 
make evangelistic appeals at the close 
of the showings. There is the further 
outreach of, books, printed sermons, 
and a syndicated column carried by 
some- 100 daily newspapers. Actually 
it is highly questionable whether any 
denomination with all .its combined 
media of communication contacts as 
many of its constituents each week as 
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Billy Graham does his. And though 


Graham has the widest outreach of any | 


contemporary revivalist, he is only one 
of many in the field. 

Although the current boom in relt- 
gion has boosted revival activity, re- 
vivalism was never a dead issue. In 
fact, as fast as the established churches 
repudiated it the outgroups took it 
over. The phenomenal growth of these 
sects during the past 35 years can be 
attributed largely to their emphasis 
upon revivalism.” 


At the same time, the responsibility 


for discarding the method must be 
borne jointly by the church leaders 
and the revivalists. While the church 
at large tended to accept a theology 
that directly opposed the basic assump- 
tions of revivalism, the revivalists for 
the most part looked for shelter from 


the new climate of opinion. Cursing 


the storm instead of struggling out and 


bucking the elements, they often at- 


tempted to solve the problem by with- 
drawing. | 

But once again the climate has 
changed and revivalism is now bidding 
for reacceptance by the historic de- 
nominations. Shall pastors now at- 
tempt revival efforts within their own 
churches, and shall they lend their 
support to community-wide endeavors ? 
To answer such questions is not nearly 
as important as digging through the 
confusion that exists about revivalism 
to find out what it ts. 


E MIGHT look first at what re- 
vivalism is not. Revivalism must 
not be confused with the current re- 
newal of religious interest. It is a part 
of that interest, to be sure. But revival- 
ism is no more the revival itself than 


*See /nformation Service, National Coun- 
cil of the Churches -of Christ, Saturday, 
March 17, 1951, p. 1. 


is a religious book that has topped the 
best-seller list. 

‘In the second place, revivalism must 
not be equated with evangelism, for 
evangelism is the wheel in which reviv- 
alism and pastoral care alike appear as 
spokes. Nor is revivalism to be defined . 
purely in terms of practices and meth- 
ods. What seems basic is to discover 
the principles behind all revival prac- 


tices so that whether one sees them 


used for good or for ill, he can still say: 
these are its constituent elements. 

We can best understand these com- 
ponents by turning back to the age in 
which revivalism was born. It is gen- 
erally conceded that revivalism is an 
American phenomenon that arose to 
meet specific needs in the frontier life 
of the eighteenth century.* The hardy 
settlers of this period were constantly 
confronted by the perils of disease, the 
elements, and unfriendly Indians. The 
miles between them. made life lonely. 
Settlements - remained . separated by 
tortuous journeys through the wilder-_ 
ness, and many a frontier cabin could 
be reached only by a hard hike over 
the mountain. Patterns of conduct 
bordering on barbarism threatened 
ideals. In short, danger, isolation, and 
moral insensitivity challenged exist- 
ence daily. 

For the most part corporate religious 
worship remained restricted to the 
settlements. Those who were privileged 
to attend church services found them 
not too unlike those they were accus- 
tomed to in the Old World. For the 
most part the sermons they heard had 
been pounded out on the anvil of John 
Calvin’s theology. Formerly — such 


_preachment found acceptance among 


those who respected religious tradition 
and enjoyed intellectual stimulation. 
But in the New World the gap between 
so transcendent a God and the pres- 


3Sweet, p. 24. 
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sures of daily life was too great. The 
needs of the frontier called for a new 
form of religious communication, and 
it was revivalism that arose to meet 
these needs. 

Professor Sweet divides these os 
revivalists into three groups: the 
Presbyterian Log College revivalists 
largely of the Middle Colonies: 
New England Congregationalists head- 
-ed by Jonathan Edwards and Jonathan 
Dickinson; and the Baptist. farmer- 
preachers and Methodist missionaries 


and lay workers sent over by John 


Wesley.* The one principle that all 
three groups shared was that the Gos- 
pel should be preached in a way that 
brought the people to repentance and 
conversion. To them salvation was a 
highly personal matter. When the re- 
-sponse to this personal. emphasis _be- 
came so wide-spread that it structured 
itself into a continuing movement, the 
result became known as a revival. 


FTER a while this preaching of 
personal salvation began to de- 
velop a system of methods and-certain 
distinguishing marks. George White- 
field, who moved among all three 
groups of revivalists in America and 
served as liaison between the [Evan- 
gelical Revival and the Great Awaken- 
ing, contributed much t the early 
structure of the movement. Largely 
through him and his fellow Methodists 
a new type of religious music gained 
acceptance—the hymns of Charles 
Wesley which stressed Christian ex- 
perience. And to this new type of 
preaching and music was added the 
time factor: experience taught that 
services protracted over several days 
produced better results than did a 
single service or the Sunday-by-Sun- 
day method. 
This protracted. ministry with its 


p. 44. 


gregations as a 
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pietistic preaching and subjective mu- 


si¢ soon won approval in local con<_ 
‘special’ program. 
Periodically churches would set aside 
conflicting activities to sponsor these 
special services, usually led by an 
itinerant minister. The “special” nature . 
of the revival and the limiting of con- 
flicting activities are seen as two more 
components of the revival method. 
Other adaptations of revival meth- 
odology arose out of the conditioning 
people received through the change in 
valence determined by whether the in- 
dividual considered the revival message 
while alone, in a group, or in a crowd. 
No small degree of the success of re- 
vivalism can be attributed to the fact 
that all three forms of appeal were in- 
corporated. In the case of the appeal 
to the isolated individual, for example, 
the circuit rider, who distributed 
Christian literature and invited those 
who heard his sermon to go to their 
cabins to read and pray, could expect 
more deliberate response than could 
the revivalist who depended largely 
upon the atmosphere of the immediate 
service to reinforce his appeal for a 
decision. In more recent years, of 
course, radio, television, and a plethora 


of printed matter provide ample op- 


portunity for the contemplation of the 

revivalist’s message apart from the 

valence of the group or the crowd. 
The use that the revivalists have 


made of group methods holds promise 


as a ffuitful area for scholarly investi- 
gation. The Methodist “class meeting” 
and the prayer- -and-testimony groups 
that formed in the wake of the frontier 
revivals and camp meetings were sup- 
plemented by conventional forms of 
group activity such as family worship 
and conversation and the informal dis- 


cussions about revival activity that de- 


veloped spontaneously at crossroads or 
settlement stores. 
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How the valence of crowds has acted* 


as a conditioning force in revival serv- 
ices has been a subject of heated dis- 
cussion for years. Opponents of re- 
vivalism have found support in Le 
Bon’s theory of the mass mind. How- 
ever, Hollingsworth in The Psychology 
of the Audience and Pratt, who devotes 
an entire chapter to revivals in The 
Religious Consciousness, concur that 
there is no such thing as a “mass 


mind.”’ On the contrary, the individual | 


in the mass tends to lose his inhibitions 
and become more truly his real self. 
Those whe have wondered at the 
power that revivalism has exerted over 


people may well ask what other form 


of religious communication presents 
the Christian message in word and 
song on all three levels of appeal—in- 
dividual, group, and crowd, with the 
prestige of being a “special” program 
and the impact of the total program 
being cumulative through protraction. 

Two other components must be add- 
ed to complete the picture of the re- 


vival method. When revivalism moved 


to the cities during the latter part of 
the nineteenth century, we _ find the 
emergence of organization and promo- 


tion. The second and last component ° 


finds its roots in the response required 
by the preaching of the gospel—the 
element of decision. In a sense, this 
may be considered an all-inclusive fac- 
tor, since all the other components of 
the revival method have decision as 
their goal. 


FINO SUMMARIZE, then, revival 
B may be defined as a special, con- 
centrated ministry of preaching and 
music in which an organized endeavor 
is launched to present the Gospel of 
Jesus Christ to individuals alone, as 
members of groups, and in crowds in 


such a way that they will accept Jesus 


Christ as their Saviour and Lord and 


he strengthened in the Christian faith . 


and lite. 
Looking back to the origin of the re- 


vival, one finds many. elements that 
had genuine therapeutic value. Both in - 
theory and practice the revivalists em-_ 


phasized_relationship—to God and to 
man. The perils of the frontier, which 
were largely physical, made the need 


for God and for one another desper- 


ately real. Once the Gospel became 
personalized through lips made _ elo- 
quent by a compassionate spirit, peo- 


ple responded and found the assurance 


of acceptance. The revival method 


served as a most effective communi- | 
cating medium because it helped induce- 


an attitude of suggestibility, no small 
amount of which resulted from the 
feeling of fellowship and community 
inherent in the revival situation. 

For the most part revival preaching 


_attended primarily to the emotions. 


Although some revivalists exploited 
feelings and contributed to excesses 
that brought criticism to the move- 
ment, the majority of the preachers 
based their messages upon Biblical 


theology and a healthy appeal to the. 
emotions. No less a preacher than | 


jonathan Edwards, although  con- 
sidered the most brilliant philosopher 
of the colonial period, insisted, “Our 


people do not so much need to have 


their heads stored, as to have their 
hearts touched.’ In the literature of 


the period one finds frequent expres-— 


sions such as “the Spirit in the serv- 
ice,” “The Lord worked mightily and 
was present with power,” and apprais- 
als of sermons and testimonies based 
upon “the ring of certainty” or ‘“‘the 
witness of the Spirit.” | 
One must keep in mind that for the 
most part the theology of this period 
followed Calvin, who insisted upon an 


5Qla Elizabeth Winslow, Jonathan kEd- 
wards, p. 191. 
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intellectual point of reference based 
upon the Scriptures. In Edward's ser- 
mons (of which there are over 1200 
extant) one finds in the strictly ex- 
pository style little to incite emotion. 
Form was also important. Even George 


Whitefield, while disciplined* in 


his homiletical procedures and more 
emotional in his preaching, conducted 


his open-air services in a robe and 


frequently read from the Book of Com- 
mon Prayer. 


Moving into the nineteenth century, 
one finds revival preaching following 
an extemporaneous style in which the 
revivalist weaves a design according 
to the emotional interplay between 
himself and his audience. Particularly 
in the camp-meetings and among the 


Methodists and the Baptists, “Amen” 


response enlivened the interaction. At 


the conclusion of the services an op-: 


portunity for catharsis was offered in 
the form of an “altar call’ during 


which those who were seeking help 


from God went forward to an altar, 
to the “anxious seat,” or to the inquiry 


-room. Usually there were interested 


friends who gathered around to assist 
in prayer until “the burden lifted,” and 
afterwards opportunity was offered. to 
verbalize the meaning of the new-found 
“blessing.” The convert now belonged 
to the fellowship of believers. 


EVIVAL preaching found its” 


power in the highly personal na- 


ture of the theology and its application. 


These circuit-riders knew the life of 
the frontier and preached to people's 


needs in language they could under- 
stand. 


Their conversation betrayed . . . their 
familiarity with the vocabulary of the hunter, 
the trapper, and the canoeist. Like all true 
eloquence, theirs consisted of short, pun- 
gent words; it was bold, energetic, expres- 
sive, almost Indian in character. Their ser- 
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mons delivered. in‘a blunt, clear, straight- 
forward manner, revealed the daring spirit, 
and decisive mind of the speaker. Within | 
the compass of a brief discourse, words were 
used which owed their origin to circum- 
stances peculiar to the United States: back- 
woods, canebrakes, corn shucking, dugout, 
snag; and odd expressions used in the West: 
to flash in. the pan, to pull up stakes, and 
to be a caution.® 


Although revivalism is credited with 
launching an aggressive American 
Christianity’, even at its best it was | 
not without weaknesses. It failed to 
reach all types of. minds, and from the 
heginning won little support among 
the Episcopalians and Lutherans. 

Because of the highly personal na- 
ture of its emphasis all problems were 
considered religious and to be solved 


largely through Bible reading and 


praver. The fact: that. acute psycho- 
logical problems were often resolved in 
the soul anguish of altar “travail” can- 
not be denied. At the same time, how- 
ever, others who wrestled just as sin- 
cerely never got beyond repression or 
a nagging sense of failure. Many who 


today hold deep prejudices against 
revivalism and all its associations are 


those who have suffered deep psycho- 
logical wounds in some previous con- 
tact. 

Still others found in pietism an op- 
portunity .9 escape from their prob- 
lems. Some of the issues that were 
committed to the “will of God” were 
clearly a matter of human _ responsi- 
bilitv. In the name of faith zealots 
often piously ignored natural processes 
and, as a result, they and others whom 
they influenced suffered because they 


believed themselves exempted from 


the consequences of natural laws. - 


6George W. Stephenson, The Puritan 
Fleritage, New York, Macmillan, 1952, p. 79. 

7Peter G. Mode, The Frontier. Spirit im 
American. Christianity, New York, Mac- 
millan; 1923, p. 41, | 
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Then, as the frontier became more 


stable, the church life of these people 


assumed a more settled mood. Little 
change took place in revivalism, how- 


-ever, and soon a chasm developed be- | 


tween the pastor and the revivalist. 
Many pastors continued to call in re- 


vivalists to stir up their congregations, 


but in the absence of common goals 
and adequate revivalists people were 
sometimes left more confused than 


helped. 


ODAY the climate of opinion has 

changed once again, providing 
conditions favorable to revivalism. The 
danger, isolation, and moral insensi- 
tivity that threatened the frontier have 
their psychological counterparts in 
modern life. The anxiety,’ loneliness, 
and moral confusion of our time is 
more subtle, of course, since the. causes 
seem less apparent to our generation. 
The threat of nuclear oblivion appears 
more ominous but less imminent than 
the daily perils of the frontier. While 
the early settlers were separated by 
physical isolation, modern suburbanites 
who have lost their ability to relate on 
more than superficial levels jostle their 


lonely fellows in crowded commuter | 


trains. Although the crudities of the 
frontier have been reclothed in more 
formal attire, the moral confusion re- 
sulting from our lack of absolutes has 


left this generation with what Walter 


sions. 
threatened, divided, and confused the 


Lippmann calls “a grudging endurance 
of a series of unsanctified compul- 
” To contemporary citizens so 


Christian Gospel must be mediated. 


Precisely at this point the adherents 
of pastoral care and revivalism face a 
common task. Assuming a common 
theology, what role may each be ex- 


pected to fill in this strategy of com- 


munication ? 


June 


Those who draw upon the insights 
of pastoral psychology tend to com- 
municate the meaning of the Christian 
Revelation in accordance with their 
knowledge of human behavior and the 
social situation. Drawing widely upon 
psychology and sociology for an un-_ 
derstanding of the human predicament, 
their interest tends to center in per- 
sonal counseling. There is some know]- 
edge of group dynamics but often little 
or no understanding of the valence of 
crowds. Consequently, a philosophy of 
Christian decision and a methodology 
to effect it is all but totally lacking. 
Even to some counselors the evangelist 
might direct the question, “Have you 
been an instrument of mediation as well 
as of alleviation?” | 


On the other hand revivalists, whe 
for the most part have been trained 
outside the tradition’ of the historic 
denominations, often have little under- 
standing of current theological trends 
and even less of modern psychology, | 
sociology, and pastoral care. But they 
do understand the valence of crowds, 
and they do have a philosophy of deci- 


coupled with a “know-how” for 
getting response. At the same time, 


many pastors may well question both 
the nature and the depth of the re- 


sponse, since most successful revivalists 


are gifted men who are “playing it by . 
ear.’ Those who wonder about what 
has happened to a convert in a revival 
meeting might ask, “Has the convert 
mechanically accepted someone’s ver- 
balization of religious ideas—a plan of 
salvation of a series of doctrinal state- — 
ments? Or has the seeker responded 
personally to Christ on the basis of at 


least a measure of self-understanding ?” 


If pastors and revivalists are to ef- 
fect a complementary relationship, 


along what lines: might this proceed ? 
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IRST, there must be common goals. 
Before this can be achieved a great 

deal of theological psychological 
timber will have to be cleared to permit 
a more than superficial view of conver- 
sion. To the revivalist conversion is 
“becoming alive in God through Jesus 
Christ, a discovery of what it means to 
be reconciled to God,’’* and becoming 
reconciled with one’s fellow men. This 
experience is not considered authentic 
until the convert affirms an assurance 


of Divine acceptance and a willingness 


to mend his fences with his fellows 
According to the revivalist, the need 
for such an experience is not abrogated 
by church membership, for his empha- 
sis rests upon right relationships— 
which may or may not have been initi- 
ated at the time of institutional affilia- 
tion. 
Precisely at this point the revivalists 
of the twentieth century have been at 
odds with a large number of pastors. 
In the local parish it is a common prac- 
tice to equate conversion with church 
membership. In this case, the pastor 
assumes that initiation into the insti- 
tution has produced the same dynamic 
change that is expected by the revival- 
ist. In a conversion experience; or he 
defines conversion exclusively as the 
process by which the whole of life ‘is 
brought under the Grace of God. Con- 
sequently, he 1s inclined to accept the 
revivalist’'s work only in the degree 
that it nets him new members for his 
church. Where this opinion prevails 
there can be no compatibility. between 
the revivalist end the pastor, for the 
revivalist is laboring for a dynamic 
spiritual awakening—in in‘ivi- 
duals within the church as well as 
without—which the pastor assumes is 
already under way. 

Tn the second place, the differences 

‘Bryan Green, The Practice of Evangel- 
ism, New York, Scribner's, 1951, -p. 20. 
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in the function of the revivalist and of 
the pastor in effecting conversion must 
be recognized. The revivalist focuses 
his ministry primarily upon decision 
or conversion, defined as the awaken- 
ing to right relationships. He does not_ 
and cannot create a situation. which 
produces converted lives during the 
brief time span of a revival. If he can 
challenge those who have been pre- 
pared to respond to Christ to do so, 
assist them to a sense of assurance, and 
encourage and direct them to the right 
church relationship, he has performed 
his mission to the individual. _ 

In the third place, all concerned 
must recognize the priority of the 
pastor’s work in the conversion proc- 


ess. Without pastoral care how can 


there be adequate preparation for con- 
version or sufficient nurture afterward 
to grow in the ways of the new life? 
And counsel at the time of decision, 
be it ever so competent, can never take 
the place of a continuing relationship 
of acceptance supported by the sustain- 
ing influence of the Christian fellow- 
ship. To achieve a coordinated effort, 
which Hegins with a common under- 
standing of how the Grace of God is 
mediated to man, the revivalist and 
the pastor must wrestle—not with one 
another but with a common problem, 
the solution of which requires the un- 
derstanding of both. 


eS for the pastor and the 
evangelist alike there exists a 
eréat need to improve in communica- 
tive skills. Whatever his professional 
ability, the contemporary minister who 


‘cannot assist. others into a conscious 


relationship of Divine acceptance is 
void of the dominant dimension. With- 
out the ability to mediate God in hu- 
man experience what is such a minister 
more than a keeper of the institution 
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or a professional practitioner? It may 
even be asked: how Christian is his 
ministry and how genuinely does he 
minister ? 


The ability togcommunicate involves 
the concept of the total person as a 
communicator. It begins with a minis- 
ter who is confident that he himself is 
received by God as he attempts to in- 
terpret the meaning of acceptance to 
others. His total being becomes the 
ladder between “I saw the Lord high 
and lifted up” and “I sat where they 


sat.” To communicate this through the 


use of verbal symbols plays 
tant part, but only a part. 


an impor- 


Secondly, the Christian communi- 
cator must come to grips intellectually 
with the meaning of Christian truth as 


it confronts other disciplines and the 


patterns of culture. He must find 


Christian affirmations, to be sure, but 
the words he utters will have meaning 
only in the degree his auditors become 
convinced that the thought forms in 
which they come have wrestled with 
“the giants in the land.” 


Thirdly, the communicator’s theories 
about God or man will never be able to 
take the place of his daily relationship 
with both. In the ever-renewing vitality 
of acceptance as daily experience such 
a minister is able to develop a dynamic 
strategy of communication. In such a 
strategy certain principles may develop 
techniques, but they will be saved from 
legalism on the one hand ang sterility 


on the other ‘by the power of the Holy 


Spirit. In this direction it would seem 
that pastors and evangelists may clasp 
hands and find new strength in making 
articulate “the Word that became 


flesh.” 


family to join him here; 


English: How 


‘Yourself, God Helps Those, 


Death of Fritz Rinkel 


On the morning of April Ist, Easter 
Sunday, Fritz Kunkel, M. D., died in 
Los Angeles, California. psychia- 
trist with a deep interest in Christian 
faith, he was nationally known be- 
cause of his books, which are well 
represented in all bibliographies on 
pastoral psychology. We record here 
only the salient facts about his life. 
In a future issue we plan to_ present 
a summarizing article on Dr. Kunkel’s 
“we-psychology,” with special refer- 
ence to pastoral psychology, which is 
being compiled at our request by Mary 
E. Stein, a long-time pupil. friend, 
and colleague of Fritz Kunkel. 


He was born in 1889 in Stolzen- 
berg, Germany. When World War I 
began, he was a medical student. He 
served as an Army surgeon at’ the 
front; and in the battle of Verdun, in 
1917, lost his left arm. This fact in- 


- fluenced his decision to continue the 


study of medicine but to move into the 
area of psychiatry. studied in 
mental hospitals, worked. on the psy- 
chologies of Freud and Jung, and 
studied personally with Alfred Adler. 
He organized the first Psychological 
Center in Berlin, and was co-founder 
of the Berlin Institute: for Psycho- 
therapy and Psychological Research. 
He became well known also as a lec- 
turer and author; and by the early 
1930’s several of his books had been 
translated into English. 


His first trip to the United States 
came in 1936; and in 1939 he re- 
turned here to become an’ American 
citizen. Since that time he has made 
his home in Los Angeles. World War 
II made it impossible for all his 
so he and 
his wife, and their four sons and one 
daughter, were reunited here’ only 
after the close of World War II. 


Four of his books were written in 
Character. Develops 
(with Roy FE. Dickerson), Search 
of Maturity, Creation Continues, and 
What Do You Advise (with Ruth 
Gardner). Five of his books written 
in German have been published in 
English: Lets Be Normal, Conquer 
What It 
Means to Grow Up, and Character 
Growth and Education: As Mary Stein 
has noted, all his .writings endeav ored 
“to promote understanding in self- 
education for people with average 
problems.” His religious interest and 
concern were always strong but bhe- 
came more explicit in his later years. 
In the preface to Creation Continues 
he wrote, “The contribution of this 
hook, therefore, is either the stimula- 
tion of individual and senuine reli- 
gious discoveries or it is-nothing at. 


all.” 
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There are far-reaching theological implications 
in counseling; it is not just a technique or 
methodology as is sometimes thought. 


Evangelistic Results of Effective Counseling 


THING that gets me about 


you fellows in counseling,” re- 
marked Nagad, “is that you don’t pay 
enough attention to the evangelistic 
work of the ministry. You’ve got to 


speak right up, I say. How can you 


ever get on with the job by sitting 
there and saying ‘you feel’? When you 
come right down to, it, it is here that 
I have my biggest quarrel with you. 
I’m not against your intention to help. 
It’s just that you can’t expect me to 
. believe that a mere reflecting of feeling 
is enough.” 

“The point, then,” replied Martus, 
“is that you don’t think that this meth- 
od is really true to the Gospel.” 

~“That’s it exactly,” returned Nagad. 
“Tt’s one thing to help people out when 
they get in a jam, but evangelism is 
something else again. That’s the real 
job of the Church, and it is just there 
that you are missing the boat.” 

“Wait a minute,’ interrupted 
Shamea. “Are you saying that helping 
people out in time of trouble and 
evangelism are two different things?” 

“\Well, ves. Of course I can see, that 
helping an unbeliever can be evangel- 
istic, but only when you show him the 
plan of salvation. Of course believers 
have trouble too. That’s where you 
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fellows can probably be of some help. 
I-ven here, however, I suspect that you 
are too lenient, that you neglect your 
real opportunity. You really should 
hold people to the narrow way. What 
most‘ people need is to discipline them-_ 
selves, exert their will power. You've 
got to demand it.” | 

“Tf I understand you,” replied 
Martus, ‘“‘you’re really saying that 
whether a person is a believer or an 
unbeliever, your approach to him ts the 
same; in short, to. instruct him. This 
is the way that a minister is true to 
his calling.” | 

certainly believe that your 
primary purpose as a minister is to 
give the message of the Gospel, and 
frankly I don’t see you doing it. Let 


-me see that write-up again. I realize 
that you’ve changed it so that I can't 


tell who it is, and that it is condensed ; 
however, the general ‘thrust is clear 
enough, and I believe I can demon- 
strate my point by your own material. 
Let me read it aloud so we can get the 
feel of it. I understand that -vou had 
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been working with this fellow on a pro- 
gram he was preparing for his sopho- 
more class in college when he said: 


1. STUDENT: almost feel guilty get-_ 


ting you to help me with this. You 
know I don’t belong to the Church, 
though I come to yours with my room- 
mate. To-be honest with you, the 
Church doesn’t make much sense to me. 
Always talking about brotherly love, 
but look what they do when this seg- 
regation issue comes up. Brotherly 
love! Ha! 


2. MINISTER: It’s pretty disgusting 
to you to see this kind of hypocrisy. 

3. S: Pll say. And that’s one reason 
I’ve never joined the Church. I don’t 
want to be a hypocrite. 

4. M: You'd really like to be honest 
in all your actions; particularly a seri- 
ous one like joining the Church. 

5. S: Right. (Pause) It’s just that 
I can’t really believe God wants people 
who. don’t practice what they preach. 

6. M: And I gather that this has 
caused yow to wonder whether He 
wants you}... 


74S: Well. 3. yes .. . I talk about 


folks in the Church, but I really don’t 


want to be that way myself. I don't 


want the Church to have one more | 


hypocrite in it. 

_ 8 M: You feel like there is so! 
thing you’d have to do before vou 
could join the Church. 

9. S: Yes, I do. You see, I ha 
been all I seem to be. I guess you 
see it from the outside, but it’s there. 
Not too good ... (Pause) I don't 
know why I’m telling you all this. 

10. M: You wonder just how I'll 
feel about you, knowing these things 
that you’ve kept hidden. 

11. S: Yes. You’re never bothered 
with temptation. It’s easy for you to 
talk about the love of God, and for- 
giveness. You. deserve it. But with 


this either. . 


I really believe it doés . .. 


June 


12. M: You can see how God can 
forgive me, but don't feel that he could 
ever forgive you. | 

3: imats right. Yet I'd hke to 
be different . . . It’s just that there’s 
sO much . . And : don’t know how to 
start . 

14. M: And it seems that 
you could really come clean, begin 
again. There’s too much standing in 


the way. 


15. S: Yes; but I can’t go on like 
. You know, I’m not sure 
why, but . . . Do you really believe 
that I can be forgiven? 

16. M: Yes, I do. The whole teach- 
ing of the Gospel is God's love for us 
while we are still sinners, the love of 
Christ which transforms us. I guess by 
the way you ask it, however, that it 
doesn’t make sense to you—and yet in- 
a strange way it does seem possible. 

I have to. 
go, now; but there’s much more. Can 
we talk about it again? I’ve got a lot 


of thinking to do. I ‘d like to have your 
help. 


18. M: I’d be oe to. How about 
Thursday afternoon at 2. O.K.? 

19. S: Two o’clock will be fine. See 
you then. 


concluded Nagad. “It 

seems to me that you really 
muffed that one. Obviously what he 
needed was for you to show him the 
way. He practically came out and asked 
you to do it in #13. And you just sat 
there like a stump!” 

“And yet,” replied Martus, ‘“some- 
thing seemed to happen:sto him. [ guess 
the point I’m not clear on in what you 

say 1s what you believe should have 
happened.” 

“Well, the most obvious thing that 
should have happened is for him to 


confess that he is-a sinner, and make 
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his profession of faith in the Lord 
Jesus Christ. You apparently made no 
effort to convict him of sin, or to ex- 
plain to him the plan of salvation.” 

“Yet it seems ta me,’ introjected 
~Shamea, “that this is just what did 
happen. Can’t you see that throughout 
this student is actually confessing that 
he is a sinner? True, he’s not using 
that particular term, but what more 
can. you « 

“T agree with that, Shamea; but you 
must also agree that Martus did not 
preach Christ to him. Show me one 
place in the whole interview where he 
quoted him one word of Scripture.” 

“What do you call ‘preaching 
Christ’? It seems to me that this is 


what he did throughout! Not in those 


terms, to be sure, but in fact. Can you 
imagine what would have happened if 
he had broken in with a sermon at 
+14: 

“Seems like we're getting more heat 
than light, now. If. I understand what 


you're saying, Shamea, it is that this. 
contact is really evangelistic. On the_ 
other hand, Nagad feels that until cer-— 


tain symbols have been used, then the 
Gospel has not been set forth.” 


“T should say not. This student, at. 


#13, is not unlike the Philippian 
jailer. You know what Paul said, ‘Be- 
lieve on the Lord Jesus, and thou shalt 
be saved . You’d never catch Paul 
saying, ‘You feel like you'd like to he 
saved.’ 

“But don't you see,” returned 
Shamea, “that Martus really witnessed 
to the redemption? When the jailer 
asked the question to Paul, he was 
already confessing that he needed sal- 
vation, and showing that he believed 
they had access to the power that 
could’ save him. Paul and Silas had 
already witnessed to him in their con- 
cern for him’ though he was, as he 


saw it, their enemy. He had never 


works. ‘Read the Bible; prav: 


heard of Jesus, and they point to Him 
as the source of the power. With this 
student there is a_ similarity and a 
difference. He knows that God for- 
gives, but he really doesn’t think that 
God can forgive hin. If Martus had 
said to him, ‘You must believe that 
God will forgive you,’ he would have 
conununicated rejection, not accept- 
ance. The student would have felt that 
this preacher doesn’t really know where 
I am, and thus the forgiveness he talks 
about isn’t for me.’ 


‘T agree with that,” said Martus. 
‘Tt seems to me that what was needed 
here was a real experience of accept- 
ance just where he was, not an abstract 
speech about acceptance. But I feel 
that Nagad finds it difficult to believe 
that this is all, and I think he has a 
point.” 

“T know that it is not all,” rejoined 
Nagad. “You needn't try to tell me 
that throughout the years the Church’s 
evangelistic mission has been wrong. 
Too many people have been brought 
into the Church that way.” 

“Yes, and they’ve gone right on out 
the back door, too,’ replied Shamea. 
“If you brethren who talk so much 
would listen awhile, you’d learn some- 


thing. Anyone would think to hear 


you that. you believe your words save 
people, rather than the Lord.” 


“And you resent Nagad’s insistence 


on the spoken symbols.” 

“Well, not so much that, as his re- 
fusal to be still long enough to see 
what is really taking place in inter- 
personal relationships. He calls himself 
a Protestant, and stoutly defends the 
doctrine of salvation by faith. But in 
his counseling, his person-to-person 
relationships, you’d: think he'd never 
heard of salvation by faith. His main 
thrust is advice, an urging to good 
go to 
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ll of 


know 


Church; discipline yourself.’ 
which is good. Yet he ought t 
that counseling which moves 


is poor counseling.” 
“And it riles you that h 
this.” 


66 ES, because I think of what ef- 
fect it is having on the people 
to whom he ministers. As though a 
Gospel of forgiveness and reconciliation 
could be communicated by advice. I 
don’t know why I waste my time on 
him, however. I’ve told him this until 
I’m blue in the face, and he 1s just too 
stubborn to get it.” 
“And yet you feel 
him.”’ 
“Well, he’s got to learn it some- 
how !” 
“This is a real paradox,” interrupted 
Nagad. “You state categorically that I 
cannot get the point across by telling 


it, and yet you are doing the same 


thing to me that you say can't be done. 
It’s sort of a strange way to demon- 
strate your position, but I believe 
you’ve done it. For all the time you've 


been telling me how to counsel, you — 


really haven't been conyincing me one 
whit !”’ 
“Touche!” admitted Shamea. 
“You've really got me there. It’s just 
that I get so anxious for you to see 
it this way that I wade-cright’ in.” 
“This still leaves a question in my 
mind, however,” continued Nagad. 
“Perhaps when we use the word 
‘evangelism,’ Martus, we mean differ- 
ent things. What do vou perceive evan- 
gelism to 
“To me, evangelism is the com- 
munication of the Good News, or the 
Gospel, that there is forgiveness, re- 
demption, in Christ. In short, it is 


bearing witness to the fact of our re-. 


conciliation to God. I recall that verse 


compelled to 


J 


June 


in If. Corinthians 5, where Paul says 


“We are ambassadors for Christ, God 
making his appeal through us.’ That's 


the way I think of it, that God comes . 


to people through us.” 

‘That makes sense to me,’ replied 
Nagad. “But I’ve always thought that 
this bearing witness meant telling.” 

“Well, I think it does, in part. How- 
ever, when’ you say it that way, it 
seems that to vou telling is the essence ; 
in short, if you aren't telling you aren't 
really witnessing, and thus that there 
is no communication in listening.” 

“Right. How can you witness with- 
out saying the words?” 

“Well, to me these two are not sepa- 
rate, but different aspects of the one 
task of the minister. On a broad level, 
witnessing describes all that we do. 
For some, there is the need to telf of 
the forgiving love of God as seen in 
the Cross: of Christ. For others, the 
need is to experience the forgiveness. 
For example, this student knew the 
words of the Gospel. But he had not 
really experienced the acceptance, and 
forgiveness which the words set forth.” 

“Does this mean,” inquired Shamea, 
“that you do not always respond to a 
person (excuse the term) ‘non-direc- 
tively’? That you feel there isa defi- 
nite place for proclaiming the fact of 
redemption | 

“In the deepest sense, that is just 
what I mean. My feeling, as I was 
saving, 1s that the minister has but one 
task, and that is to witness to the 


Gospel, in order that ‘the people for 


whom he is responsible may become 
Christian. But to fulfill this task, he 


has various functions. One of these is 


to tell the Good News, or the Gospel. 
Thus, he is a preacher, a teacher. But 
preaching and teaching do not mean 
just saying words apart from a_ sen- 
sitivity to the person and the F-vent of 
which he ts speaking. He can’t preach 


An that 
direction is not only poor theology but | « 
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the lowe of God if he does not love his 


people, for he would communicate re- 
jection even as he spoke of love. 
Another of his functions is counseling, 
or the cure of souls. But he is not just 
a passive ‘screen’ in this. He com- 
municates the Gospel of forgiveness in 
accepting the person as he is. Thus, 
all true counseling is evangelistic at the 
deepest level.” 3 

“And it is just here,’ continued 
Shamea, ‘“‘that you really demonstrated 
the fact of reconciliation to this stu- 
dent. For when he threatened you in 
+11 by. saying that you couldn’t ap- 
preciate real struggle, you did not de- 
fend. I can almost hear myself rising 
to this one by stating that ‘of course 
I had been tempted, and what did he 
think preachers were, a race apart?’ 
But when you did not chide him, he 
began to feel, ‘Strangely enough, I 
believe there is a possibility of my 
being forgiven.’ Seems to me that he 
felt accepted because you accepted 
him.” 

“T can see that,” rejoined Nagad; 
“but is this not something different 
from God’s acceptance of him? I still 
don’t see the connection there.” 

“Your concern,” replied Martus, “‘is 
that the witness be to God, and not to 
man, is that it?” 

“Yes, I think it is. It’s hard for me 
to feel that this kind of transition oc- 
curs. Yet I can see that this student 
began to feof differently about God. 
What caused him to change?” 

“As I see it,” answered Shamea, “he 
changed because there was presented 
to him the possibility of forgiveness. 
Wasn’t it Calvin who insisted that a 
person will never confess fo being a 
sinner unless there is the possibility 


‘of hope? If this is true, and I think it 


is, then our task is not to convict peo- 
ple of sin. This is the work of the Holy 


Spirit, as Jesus said in John 16. Our — 


EFFECTIVE COUNSELING a 


task is to witness to the Gospel, the 
Good News that things don’t have to 


‘be as they are. When the person per- 


ceives this, then he can admit that 
things are as they are.” 


“This sounds like something I heard 
a friend of mine who is a member of 
Alcoholics Anonymous say. Something 
to the effect that a man will not admit 
that he is an alcoholic until there is a 
possibility of recovery. Before that all 
injunctions for him to assert his will 
power were futile.” 

“Well, that’s the way Paul put it in 
Romans 7, that the will was in bond- 
age. He could will what was right, but 
the trouble was that he couldn’t do it.” 


agreed Shamea. 

‘““And in the case of this student, 
there was at first a disdain for the 
Church, not because that was his true 
feeling, but because he did not feel 
worthy of the Church, and thus had to 
pretend that the Church was not worth 
joining. Suppose Martus had chided 


him at the first for his condemnation 


of the Church. It was a real ‘problem’ 
with. him. But with such a chiding 


would have vanished any _ possibility 


for the contact to be redemptive. Mar- 
tus’ acceptance of the student where he 
actually was communicated to “him, 
‘You are more important to me than 
my defending the Church.’ Preach -the 
Gospel? Seems to me this is the heart 
of the Gospel. It is saying, ‘I love you, 
even when you are attacking that 
which is most important to me; even 
when you are attacking me.’ Sort of 
like Jesus’ attitude.” 
“Actually,” continued Martus, “‘it is 
Jesus’ attitude. It is the agape that is 
concerned with the growth of the per- 
son, the love that can really listen; and 
forgive; the love that can begin where 
the person is, or as Paul says it in 
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Philippians, “can see things from the 
other person's point of view.’ 

“You know,” said Nagad, “This be- 
gins to make sense to me for the first 
time. Still though, there is something 
that troubles me. I’m thinking of the 
old prophets. They decried the sins of 
the people. I’ve always associated that 
process with evangelism—you know, 
the mass meeting: approach. Are you 
saying that this is all wrong?” 

“T don’t think I’ve said’ that,” re- 
plied Martus. “It just seems to me 
evangelism is not confined to this. In 
so far as this means sets forth the love 
of God, and his willingness to forgive, 
it is certainly evangelism. Whenever it 
overlooks the process of growth, 
though, it denies itself by ‘healing too 
lightly’ the hurt of the people.”’ 

“Hmm. I'll have to reflect on that. 
But about this student, didn’t you let 
him slip through your hands? I can 
see a real point in your going along 
with him, listening to him. But doesn’t 
the time come when you've got to do 
something else? 

“What you're saying is that all this 
is fine as far as it goes, but you've 
really got to get on to the positive as- 
pects of the process, and this really 
means telling in the end, is that it?” 

“Yes, that’s about it.” 

“I'd like to speak to that,” intro- 
jected Shamea: “I'll be careful, though, 
not to wade in like I did earlier. It 
seems to me that the process which 
Martus followed was not a preliminary 
clearing things away in order to ‘get 
on with the job’ To me what he did 
was ‘the job.’ Look what happened. 
The student begins by being hostile. 


confession, 
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Then he is feeling his own need. He 
confesses, and we know that it is a real 
because he begins to feel 
uncomfortable in #9., He comes to be- 
lieve that God loves him despite his 
faults. And he goes home resolving to 


examine what this means in his life. 


This is the turning which is possible 


hecause of justification, as the Re- 

formers put it. Sanctification will 

follow.” 
“That's true,” continued Martus. 


‘Let me see if I can take it on a bit 
from there. My feeling is that this is 


the beginning, Dut only the beginning. 


We will see each other again, and [| 
will be involved in his growth, which 
will include all the areas of®he ministry - 
of the Church. But this growth will not 
finally depend on me, for the Holy 
it is working in him now, just as 
was before we got together this — 


time. He is even more concerned about 


this student than I, and He will con- 
tinue the good work which is begun 


in him. The important thing here is the 


direction, and he’s on the right road.” 

i that’s so,” replied 
Nagad. “When you say that the Holy 
Spirit is working ‘i in him, it gives a lot 
of meaning. I’ve often felt before this 
that your approach really did not have 
any place for the work of the Spirit, 
hut it is evident that just the opposite 
is true. The more we talk, the more it 
seems to me that there are far-reaching 
theological implications in counseling ; 
that it is nok just a technique or meth- 
odology as [Wiad always thought. Let’s 
get together again before long, and 
really thrash out what is involved in 
the theological dimension of pastoral 
counseling.” 


Love is Life 


-- 


! Seda babic fact of love’s being the mainspring of life itself explains the life- 
giving, life-sustaining, and curative powers of love as well as the decisive 
role of love and cooperation in the evolution of life itself—Prirrrim A. SoroKIn 
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a 
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If we are true to the New Testament spirit and 
teaching and if we follow faithfully the insights 
derived from patient investigation and honest 
sharing, the years ahead may constitute one of the 
most fruitful periods for evangelism,in all Chris- 


tian history. 


Toward Recovery of New Testament Evangelism 


OME months ago “Look” magazine 
featured an article by Eugene 
Carson Blake in which inquiry was 
frankly made as to the soundness of 
the present religious boom. Dr. Blake 
sought to answer the question as to 
whether or not “boom’’ will be follow- 
ed by “bust” analogous to the familiar 
economic cycle. Facts were given to 
_ justify the assumption of 
highest level of church membership in 
U.S. history, the greatest church school 
enrolment, the biggest crowds in at- 
tendance on worship services, the most 
generous giving, the heaviest spending 
for church buildings, the widest circu- 
lation of popular religious books, un- 
paralleled success of the Billy Graham 
meetings. On the debit side must. be 
listed family disorganization, delin- 


quency and crime, rampant material- 


ism and secularism, superficiality and 
worldliness of many professed Chris- 
tians, widespread failure of religion to 
carry over into life. Yet when Dr. 
Blake —e it up, he concluded that 
- there are mafiy evidences of the health 
of the churches and the permanence 
of evangelistic fruitage. . 

On June 9, 1955, the general board 
-of the National Council of Churches 
voted to appoint a Commission to 


oom—the . 


today? 


GAINES S. DOBBINS | 
Dean, School of 
Religious Education 
Southern Baptist 
Theological Seminary 


study the need, nature, and purposes of 
evangelism for contemporary America. 
Twenty persons, representing varying 
religious viewpoints -and bodies, were 
named on the Commission, with Dr. 
I. Eppling Reinartz, secretary of the 
United Lutheran Church in America, 
as chairman. The Commission possess- 
es no authority, its task being to ask 
and answer questions, to assemble and 
interpret data, and to make available 
its findings to those concerned. 


The first meeting of the Commis- 
sion was held at East Orange, New 
Jersey, September 23 and 24,. 1955. 
Among questions proposed and dis- 
cussed were the following: - 

Where are the unchurched Ameri- 
can people looking today for their 
basic securities and satisfactions ? 

What are the major influences mo- 
tivating people’s attitudes toward life 

Are there deeply lying inconsis- 
tencies in the mood and _ prevailing 
values of our time which subtly reduce 


if 
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the believer’s sense of obligation to 
evangelize ? 

What are the chief reasons for~in- 
creased interest in religion? Which 
are to be encouraged and magnified ¢ 
Which need to be challenged and dis- 
counted ? 

Does the designation of evangelism 
as a specialized function of the church- 
es, with departments, budgets, and 
professional experts, increase or de- 
crease the general sense of respon- 
sibility for evangelistic effort ? 

What determines whether the crisis 
element in religious decision is sound 
and wholesome when it stems from the 
threat of impending disaster.’ 

s What is the place of decision and 
commitment in Christian faith and ex- 
perience ? 

What are the evangelistic roles of 
(a) every Christian, (b) every min- 
ister, (c) the specialist in evangelism, 
(d) the religious educator, (e) the 
chaplain ? 


HESE QUESTIONS excited 

lively and creative discussion. 
They brought into focus the opportu- 
nities and difficulties, the agreements 
and disagreements, the relative suc- 
cesses and failuré$, the contrasting 
favorable and unfavorable circum- 
stances, the employment of Sound and. 
unsound methods, the necessity of 
applying the test of Jesus, 
fruits ye shall know them.” Discussion 
of such questions as these, it was felt, 
would go far toward clarifying the na- 
ture and purpose of contemporary 


evangelism and in avoiding perils 
which may beset the evangelistic enter- 
prise. 


The second meeting of the Commis- 
sion, held January 20-21, 
New York City, focused results of 


| stubdy on six main questions : 
What is evangelism ? 


‘receiving the conimunication: 


as belonging to the 


“by their 


1956, at. 


June 


What is the nature of the church? 


What is the condition of modern 
man ? 

What are the forces for and against 


us: 
What is med 
mutment ? 
What is the relationship and nurture 
and stewardship to the changing of 


it by decision and com- 


aia s way of living? 


It was my privilege to read the ‘re- 
port and lead the discussion on_ the 
definition of evangelism. From a study 
of relevant New Testament passages © 
and of a number of contemporary def- 
initions, agreement was reached that 
evangelism may be described as the 
communication of the good news of 
salvation by grace through faith in 
Jesus Christ, viewed from several 
standpoints : 

(1) From the standpoint of the one 
communicating: through preaching, 
teaching, witnessing,’ living, serving. 

(2) From the standpoint of the one 
as re- 
‘skeptical, opposed ; 
“in-group” or the 


ceptive, doubtful, 
“out-group.” 

(3) From the standpoint of the dif- 
ficulty involved: ignorance, prejudice, 
maladjustment, habit, rebellion; in- 
tellectual conditioning and social situa- 
tion. 

(4) From the standpoint of results 
sought: assent, churchmanship, intel- 
lectual clarification, emotional  satis- 
faction, volitional decision, personality 
integration, ethical behavior, social ac- 
tion, life transformation. 

(5) From the standpoint of needs 
met: personal and_ social  sectirity, 
peace with God, right relations with 
fellow men, deliverance from evil, self 
realization, fullness of life, assurance 
of eternal life. 

Major factors in evangelism were. 


thus summarized : 


( 


1956 { 


(1) Pre-evangelism: processes and 
influences leading toward Christ. 

(2) ‘“Break-through” 
of the gospel into the consciousness of 
the unbeliever in an encounter with the 
living Christ. 

(3) Sources of power: God, Christ, 
the Holy Spirit, the Bible, worship, 
prayer, personal persuasion. 

(4) Ultimate objectives. of commit- 
ment: decision for and commitment to 
‘Christ ; living as in the conscious pres- 
ence of God; growth in Christian 
character and conduct; faithful and 
competent church membership ; loyalty 
to and fruitful service in the kingdom 


of God. 


VANGELISM comprehen- 

sively described as: The commu- 
nication of the Christian gos pel 
through effective Christian means to 
every kind of person in the light of his 
peculiar difficulty so as to bring about 
such confrontation with, faith in, and 
commitment and surrender to Jesus 
Christ, under the guidance of the Holy 
Spirit and the holy Scriptures, as to 
result in transformation of character 
and conduct in all of life relationships 
for time and eternity. 

The question immediately arises 
concerning the church as evangelist. 
The church's evangel is “the gospel of 
God concerning his Son, Jesus Christ 
our Lord” (Romans 1:1), the joyful 
news that Christ’s righteousness can 
by faith and the grace of God become 
our own. The church as evangelized 
represents the congregation of saints 
who have with each other the fellow- 
ship of the same gospel and of the 
same Holy Spirit who renews, sancti- 
hes, and governs them. The church as 
evangelist announces to men through 
every worthy medium of communica- 
tion God’s gracious will and the provi- 


sion he has made for their salvation 


penetration. 
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SEEKING TODAY? 


Emotional Security? Escape from 
Pressing Burdens? Physical and Mental 
Health? Assurance of Immortality? 
FREE books to ministers and religious 
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borg's answers to such problems. 


Emanuel Swedenborg, the gifted 
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through the saving work of Christ, ac- 
companied by the invitation to accept 
these blessings through faith. The 
church as inheritor of the faith of the 
evangelized appropriates and proffers 
‘to the fullest possible degree the bless- 
ings and benefits of all the ages in 
which the record of the revelation of 
God has been set down and the his- 
tory of the church’s life icin God 
recorded. 

The church as evangelizer does not 
claim that none is saved unless exter- 
nally connected with some visible and 
particular church, but 
primary responsibility as being direct- 
ly or indirectly instrumental in the 
awakening and expression of saving 
faith in Christ. The church as instruc- 
tor of the evangelized presents, 
through preaching and teaching of the 
Word, the truths of the gospel as in- 
tended for the individual, and seeks to 
impress these truths inwardly 
the conscience so as to bring the de- 
cisions of man’s will into conformity 
with the will of God as revealed in and 
by Christ. The church as evangelizer 
of the social order insists that the most 
important step in social action is the 
thorough evangelization of the in- 
dividual; but it must at once associate 
changed individuals in corporate ac- 
tion in a wide-scale frontal attack on 
6 ills and evils which afflict humani- 


. The church militantly evangelistic: 


“di os the church triumphantly uni- 
fed, finding its consummation end bliss 
in doing perfectly the will of him who 
is its Evangel. 


ONFRONTING the question as 


to the condition of modern man 
and the forces for and against us, the 
report put in juxtaposition the assets 
and the liabilities. In many respects 


man’s condition today is fortunate. In 


accepts its. 


upon 


America at least he possesses the best 
education, the best 
health, the best technology for meeting 
his needs, the best facilities for trans- 
portation and communication, the best 
churches’ and_ religious institutions 
since the founding of our Republic. 


“On the other hand, the best is: often 


met by the worst—the most. wide- 
spread delinquency and crime, the 
most flamboyant examples of undis- 
ciplined pleasure-seeking and self- 
gratification, the most unashamed sec- 
ularism, the most materially-minded 
churchiness of the churches. 


At the heart of evangelism is the 


problem of decision and commitment. 


On this point the report spoke boldly. 
Decision, the report declared, refers to 
a decisive act of the will. A decision 
resolves a crisis by a radical determi- 
nation which literally ‘ ‘cuts” the ac- 
tive agent off from other alternatives 


in favor of one. A person who decides— 


makes a definite stand. Decision is a 
definite and conscious act. The power 
of decision is a unique constituent of 


human life. 
Decision is necessary in the begin- - 


ning and developing of the Christian 
life. Without a decisive response of 
God's redemptive action in and 
through Jesus Christ, the benefits of 


redemption are not received and ap- . 


propriated. God's gracious provision 
must be made known, but it must be 
appropriated by a decisive act. 


VANG SELISM is therefore essen- 


tially concerned with decision and 


commitment. One of the crucial prob- . 


lems in modern evangelism has to do 
with the content and meaning 
decision we ask people to make regard- 
ing Jesus Christ and the gospel. Too 
often decisions are sentimental and 
superficial, therefore are not lasting. 
Decision must be accompanied by com- 
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mitment, which refers more to the 
process of leading the Christian life 
that decision has started. Con mitment 
may be said to be the state of decided- 


ness. One commits himself when he- 


throws in his lot, so to speak, with a 
person or a cause. Decision 1s not 
enough; it may be momentary. It must 
lead to steady commitment. 
Stewardship is closely associated 
with evangelism. Those who have ex- 
perienced the redeeming power of the 
gospel possess an urge to share it with 
all men. Stewardship, as a sense of 
grateful obligation to God, is born 
of an experience of grace, and not of 
a legalistic sense of duty. A true 
steward is one who acknowledges that 
God is source and. sustainer of all 
things, the giver and provider of life, 
and that the grace of God as revealed 
in Jesus Christ lays claim to a person's 
total life. Stewardship is at once the 
motive of evangelism as it is its goal. 


Christian nurture and evangelism | 


are inseparably related. Christian edu- 
cation must always accompany and 
precede and follow evangelism. 
Without some knowledge of the gospel 
there could be no decision regarding 
it. Without Christian education, evan- 


gelism is impossible, and without evan- 
gelism, Christian education may lack 
dynamic decisiveness. Christian 
education completes and supplements 
evangelism. The kerygma and_ the 
didache belong together, but the two 


‘must never be fused, confused, or 


isolated from each other. The kerygina 
is. always prior to the didache. We 


teach the implications of the Christian 
gospel only after we have accepted» 


the Christian gospel. 


It is easy to see that the Commis- 
sion to Study Evangelism has opened 
up a vast field for further exploration. 
That such studies should be carried 
on by devout and inquiring persons 
drawn together by a common love of 


Christ and human souls is one of the 


best answers to Dr. Blake’s question: 
Is the upsurge in religious interest a 
“boom” that will be followed by a 
“bust”? If we are true to the New 
Testament spirit and teaching and tf 
we follow. faithfully the insights de- 
rived from patient investigation and 
honest sharing, the years ahead may 
constitute one of the most fruitful pe- 
riods for evangelism in all Christian 
history. 
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_ An evangelistic call is effective when the person 


is helped to reveal what he is looking for, and 
is then further helped to discover that the 


How to Make an 


| ONCE sold Fuller brushes; and it 


was that experience which first gave > 


me the glimmer of what I now hold as 
a conviction—however much you value 
your product, you do not make sales 
by much talk as to how good it is. Sales 


are made by helping the person to re- 
veal what he is looking for, and then 


letting him discover with vour_ help 


that you have what he needs. 


Evangelism is certainly more than 
salesmanship. A good salesman may 
not make a good evangelist. But a good 
evangelist does understand that certain 
principles about relationships between 
pegple which have been discovered by 
psychologists, by salesmen, by physi- 
cians and others, must be used in evan- 
gelism if we are to get past the initial 
barriers which prevent people from 
confronting Christ. 

In recent vears we have come to 
talk of personal counseling. Any one 
who has had a personal or family prob- 


lem and has chosen the wise course 


This article is reprinted by permission of 
the National Council of the Churches of 
Christ in the U.S.A. Additional copies of 
this article are available from the National 
Council’s Office of Publication and Distribu- 
tion, 120 E. 23 Street, New York 10, N. Y., 
at 15c each. 


_ pastor has something to offer that he needs. 
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of talking it through with his minister, 
doctor, or friend, knows that he has 
felt not only relief at getting it off his 
chest but also a clearing up in his own 
mind as to what the real problem 


actually was. The good counselor has 


not told him that he should have his 


teeth out on general principles, or that 
Aunt Hettie should certainly be moved: 
to the third floor, or that 1f he had a’ 


solved. The good counsNor knows that 
he may help people solve problems, but 
that he can not solve them himself on 
their behalf. If he tries to do so, no 
one is helped.. 

Personal counseling, w ‘hich in recent 
vears has been studied scientifically 
with great profit, is prepared to teach 
us some things about relationships be- 
tween people. While more light will 
come from these studies in the future, 
we already have enough to suggest 
some techniques which “do work, and 
some others which do not work, in 
e\ angelism. 

This is not written about w ‘itnessing 


strong will his problem would — be 
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for Christ by public speaking before 
groups. That is always a great op- 
portunity and challenge for him who 
has the gifts. This is about personql 
evangelism, about winning men 
Christ through our personal cont: 
Whether we know it or not, we 


tonhole every man at the office and 
ask him if he’s found Christ?” I was 
once asked by a sincere Christian. He 
felt he should either do that or not be 
a witness. He had the right will in the 
matter, and he was certainly correct 
in believing that the proposed tech- 


nique would not be effective. But he . 
was stymied because he knew no other . 


techniques. Modern psychology and. 
personal counseling can help us _ find 
some additional methods. The Chris- 
tian message to the human heart is 
fundamentally the same as always. But 
as Paul found on Mars Hill, one has 
to speak in language that his hearers 
can understand. And as psychology in- 
forms us, that speaking is often not 
to talk at all, but to listen. : 


ET US get down to cases. Here* 
anythi 


are two men who have been made 
a team in the Home Visitation [Evan- 
gelism program which their church is 
sharing with other churches of the 
community.. They have been assigned 
ten families upon whom to call. For 
four weeks previously they have been 
attending preparation meetings. They 
have heard excellent sermons and talks 
on the pre-eminent worth and truth 
of Christianity in the face of all human 
problems, personal and _ social, plus 
some talks on practical procedures. 
They have felt the thrill and lift of 
being co-workers with God in helping 


June 


to bring men into His. Kingdom. All 
this has helped them to lay aside their 
qualms at entering strange homes and 
frankly discussing the deeper things 
of the spirit. They may still be not 
quite sure they can do it, but they are 
ready to try. | | 

~One of these men, Mr. West, is As- 
sistant Cashier of a small bank. He has 


‘always been a good church worker in 


inconspicuous kinds of activity, and he 
is known as a good husband and father. 
He is reticent\about discussing the 
deeper things of life and he feels 
slightly ill at ease in ordinary social 
conversation except with a few very 
close friends. 

His team mate, Mr. East, an equally 
good churchman, is a teacher in one of 
the high schools. Many students do 
not like him at first for he seems to be 
a bit on. the dominating side. He is 
very precise and must have things just 
so. Yet he is popular with students 
who have come to kno:; him; for they 
soon sense that his mild fluster and 
bluster covers up a genuine and warm- 
hearted interest in them. 

By the time of their fourth call, 
they have reached an apartment build- 
ing in which good-sized families are 
crowded into three and four rooms 
because they can not find, or afford, 
larger or more appropriate. 
They ring. They are met by a frail- 
looking man who comes, minus coat 
and necktie. Trailing a newspaper in> 
one hand, he assumes a puzzled look 
as soon as he sees his well-groomed 
visitors. 


Mr. East: (in the tone of one who is 


| grabbing the bull by the horns) Good eve- — 


ning. You’re Mr. North! My name is East 
and this is Mr. West. We’re here represent- 
ing the Protestant churches of this com- 
munity. We’re showing that our churches 
can work together, and we need the help of 
every right-thinking man and woman in this 
community. May we come in? | 


call ourselves Christians are witnesses | 

for Christ—or against Him—1in all our 
relationships with people. Yet oft(r- 

times we are willing and do not know 
how. “Does that mean I should /but- 
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Mr. Nortu: (stiffening a little) Why. 
ves, I guess so. Yes, come in. You'll have 
to excuse the way the place looks. With 
three children and only four rooms here— 
(his voice trails off.) : 


Mr. East: (a bit uncertain as to what to- 


do now that he has the horns) May we sit 
down ? 

Mr. NortuH: Go ahead. But I had better 
tell you right now that we're not interested 
the church. | 

Mr. West: (who has really hoped that 
Mr. East would do all the talking, but de- 
cides he must say something when after 
eight seconds, East is still silent) Well, 
now, that’s very interesting, but [1 wonder 
if you’ve considered what a fine group of 
~ churches we have in this community? Some 
of us find it out sooner, and some later, but 
Christ makes a claim on every man. 
~ Mr. East: (who has his tongue back by 
this time) Yes, indeed, every man has to 
find Christ in his own way, but it’s the same 
Lord who can save us all. : 

Mr. Nort: (sensing the embarrassment 
of his visitors, he is thereby relieved of 
much of his own) Just what do you church 
people mean when you talk about saving? 

Mr. East: (leans forward confidentially ) 
I'll tell you. We mean a man is saved from 
his sins, from everything that stains his life 
and makes him unworthy of being a child 
of God. We mean that he is saved to the 
Kingdom of God, where men will love each 
other as they do in Heaven. We mean some- 
thing that happens to us that really changes 
our lfe— 

Mr. Nortu: (interrupting) That may all 
-be very well for some one who can believe 
in Heaven and sin and who needs to be 
saved, as you call it. Personally, it’s all I 
can do to make a living in this world. 

Mr. East: (renewing the attack) But 
being saved has’ something to.do with that 
too. It isn’t what a man earns or how hard 
he works earning it that counts. It’s the 
spirit with which he tackles it. (He hesi- 
tates, realizing that he has sounded a bit 
preachy. ) | | 

Mr. WEstT: Yes, it’s like over at the bank 
where I work. Some of the clerks are always 
fussing because’ they don’t make enough 
money. But some of the others take real 
pride in their job, and plan carefully so they 


can get along on what they make. Most of © 


us in the bank don’t make much money, in 
spite of all the cash that’s around (he 
smiles), and most teachers like Mr. East 
don’t either. 


~ 
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Mr. Nortu: (a bit belligerent) That's all 


right for you fellows with steady jobs and. 


incomes, even if you're not rich. But how 
would. you like to move all around the 
country with a wife and three children, four 
times in three years, just to have any kind 
of job at all? If this country were run right, 
a man wouldn’t have to do that. Do you 
know that this is the first time in three 
years we’ve had a decent house or apartment 
to live in? I don’t see the churches doing 
anything to “save” people from that. © + 


Mr. East: (with the air of a hunting dog 
who has just scented his quarry and is about 
to point) That’s just where you’re wrong. 
The churches are interested in that. Our 


‘minister was telling us just last Sunday that 
our denomination has supported workers in 


over forty new-industry communities during 
the war. (He suddenly realizes he has 


answered the wrong question.) And don’t 


you know that the churches. have always 
stood for principles of real social justice? 


Mr. West: (not to be outdone in his 


Christian concern for the common man) 


The churches have done lots of things. They, 


well, take hospitals, for instance. We have 


a Methodist and a Lutheran and’ several 
other church hospitals here, and they are the 


best in town. 


Mr. Nortu: That all sounds very good. 
But when I got pneumonia last year over in 
my wife tried to get me into the 
church hospital and they said 
they were full. The city hospital took me 
though. The tr6uble is the churches talk a 
lot about these things, but I’ve never seen 
them do anything. | 


WHAT WAS WRONG? 
This 1s probably quite enough of an 
unfortunate interview. Mr. East and 
Mr. West, challenged by Mr. North’s 


skepticism, produced every argument 


they knew. But their prospect remained 


unconvinced. When they left, they were 


both perspiring. East said to West, 
“That was a tough one.” Said West, 
“Well, we did our best; I guess we 
couldn’t do any more.’ They moved 


4 


to call on number five. Earnest, intel- 


ligent, devoted Christian laymen. who 
had ‘“‘done their best” and yet who 


-had failed miserably. Why? What was 


weong with this picture? 


id 


} j 
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Perhaps we can get at the answer 
by keeping score. First, what was not 
wrong about what East and 
thought or did? 

1. There was nothing wrong with 
their Christian beliefs and convictions. 
These were sincere, intelligent, related 
to the needs of the modern world, true 
in principle to the Christian gospel. 

2. There was nothing wrong with 
their courage. It is not easy to go into 
the home of a stranger, and hold con- 
versation with him about something 
toward which he is unsympathetic. 

3. There was nothing wrong with 


their tacts about the church except 


that, like most of us, they knew them 
better in general than concretely. 

+. There was nothing wrong with 
their conclusion that a man can do no 
more than his best, and then leave the 
issue in the hands of God—except that 
thev were like a surgeon who, ignorant 
of sterilization, would find his patient’s 
wound becoming infected and comfort 
himself because he had done all he 
knew how. 

Where, then, were they wrong? 

1. They were wrong because they did 
none of the things which might have 
helped to produce a relationship of 
confidence between themselves and 
Mr. North. This is not to say that 
there should have been idle chit chat. 
3ut a certain restraint which would 
not have driven so hard from the be- 
ginning would have allowed Mr. North 
to see that they were the fine and like- 
able people they actually were. They 
gave him no chance. 

2. They completely dominated the 
conversation. They thought that what 
counted was whether they said the 
right word, not what Mr. North said; 
whether they felt they were convincing 
Mr. North, not whether they were un- 
derstanding what and why Mr. North 
was unconvinced. 


West 


It was their show 


June 


and they ran it. Try to sell Fuller 
brushes that way! The customer won- 
ders what kind of product you must 
have if vou feel you must brow-beat 
him to see its advantages. 

3. They. paid no attention to Mr. 
North's point of view. Instead, they 


were preoccupied with their 


to his ‘‘objections.”” They were think- 
ing like a debating society. What man 
yet has been debated into the Kingdom 
of Heaven? Despite the fact that his 
point of view was brushed aside re- 
peatedly, Mr. North gave enough of it 
so they might know he was not so 
much ignorant of Christianity in a 
theoretical way as disillusioned about 
it in his practical experience. They 


tried to give answers without taking 


the trouble to find out what was his 
real question. 

4. They failed to follow the leads 
Mr. North gave them. Had they altered 
their tactics even after the interview 


‘was well along, they could have re- 


gained much lost ground. For ex- 
ample, when North asked, “Just what 
do you church people mean when you 
talk about saving?’ he was not seek- 
ing a schoolroom answer. The feelin 

which was clearly expressed is, “Phat 
sort of thing doesn’t mean anything 
in my experience.”” Suppose the 
teacher, instead of seizing this question 
as the opportunity for sermonic  dis- 
course, had replied, “You think that 
talk of such things as salvation doesn’t 
have much meaning in this world of 
19457” Mr. North would then, without 
knowing just what has happened, have 
the growing conviction that these men 
were ready to understand how he felt; 
were not there to sell him a_ bill of 
goods. If this had been done, the 


chances would have been strongly in 


favor of his going on. to tell what his 
point of view was, why he had been 
disillusioned about religion and the 
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church, and what kind of religion ~and 
church he had been disillusioned about. 
That done, something more positive 
would enter of its own accord. To miss 
a man’s point of view is to miss the 
himself. | 
5. They intruded their own experi- 
ence for purposes of self-justification. 
They sincerely believed that a man 
in his shirt sleeves could be as good a 
Christian as one with faultless clothes; 
but their recognition of the difference 
between their economic and social 
‘standing in the community and that of 
North gave them enough twinge of 
guilt feéling so that they had to demon- 
strate that at least they were not rich. 
That is, they thought they were ‘‘shar- 
ing” experience. Actually, they were 
justifying themselves. Discussing one’s 
own experience with another certainly 
may have a place in evangelism, but 
what looks like sharing is too often a 
form of self-justification. The right 
place for sharing is never when another 
person is trying to get hold of and state 
his own spiritual views and questions. 
6. They were on the defensive. This 
has nothing to do with their initial 
embarrassment which, in fact, might 
have served to prevent their being 
cocksure about saving a man’s soul in 
fifteen minutes. Their method seems at 
first glance to be offensive. They lead 
and direct and dominate the interview. 
But why do they feel under compulsion 
to do so? Because, more basically, they 
feel that the situation threatens them. 
They must achieve a certain predeter- 
mined result; and anything which 
looks different from that desired result 


is. brushed aside irrelevant. 


drowning man looks as if he were per- 
sonally attacking the water, but actually 
he is on the defensive. If he relaxes a 
hit, he is more likely to achieve his 

goal. 
7, They were so preoccupied with 


the ultimate goal (helping the man to 
come to Christ and the church) that 


they paid no attention to the milestones . 
and danger signals along the path. To 


be deeply concerned to win men to 
Christ and His church is one thing. 
To assume that, ‘since this 1s the final 
goal, the immediate goal is to talk as 
much as possible about Christ and His 
church, is something. else again. If a 
man in Boston asks you how to get 
out of the city because he is driving to 
California, you don’t reply that San 
Francisco is the most wonderful -city 
in the world, even if you have come 
from there and think so. If vou are 
concerned to help him get there, you 
first help him find his way out of 
Boston. 


T SOUNDS. rather discouraging 

when we take both East and West 
apart. And so it might be if we had 
not already implied that there may be 
some. better approaches and methods. 
Again let’s get back to cases. 

The other visitors whose experience 
we shall now describe are Mr. White 
and Mr. Black. White is a foreman in 
a local factory ; modest, he 1s neverthe- 
less always able to discuss simply 


whatever matter is at hand. He is 


much liked at the plant both: by of- 


ficials and workmen; and was promoted 


to his present position chiefly because 
of his skill in getting along with peo- 


ple. He has been a church attendant 


for many vears, and his understanding 
of-htiman nature has inade him valu- 
able to the church in many ways. 

Mr. Black is a retired accountant, 
chiefly known for his cheerfulness. and 
good humor. He has always talked a 
good deal, but he-is unfailingly kind. 
The pastor considers him a great asset 


to the church in connection with all. 
kinds of tasks which require efficient: 


attention to 
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The evangelistic caller is likely to 


hnd many people who are indifferent 
to the church, or who want to keep 
their membership sentimentally in the 
church back home, or who are inter- 
ested in religion for their children but 
not for themselves. Let-us look at Mr. 
White and Mr. Black as they deal with 
one of these situations. 

~The house is half of a nal! double 
in,a modest neighborhood. A thin and 
_tired-looking woman of early middle 
age comes to the door. | 


Mr. Brack: Good evening, you're Mrs. 
Green. (She nods) My name is Black, and 
this is Mr. White. We’re from Church, 
and are calling on people this week who 
have visited the church but who are not 
members. 


Mrs. GREEN: Oh, 


I see, come in. Things 
are in a kind of a mess. Will you excuse 
me while I turn off the stove? (As _ she 
starts to‘go out, she pauses) I almost for- 
got, won’t you sit down? (Noting that there 
is a coat on one chair and a child’s shoes on 
another, she removes them.) | 

Mr. Wuite: (smiles and chuckles) It 
looks more like home with shoes on a chair. 
(He and Black sit down and relax. ) 

Mrs. GREEN: (returns and sits down) My 
husband is in the cellar, but he’ll be up pretty 
soon. (She hesitates). You say you're from 


the Church? 
Mr. Brack: Yes, we're both members 
there. Our church is joining with other 


churches in town 1n calling on those who, as 
far as we know, are not members of anv 
local church. I take it you and 
haven't joined a church here? 

Mrs. GrEEN: No, we haven't. We've only 
been here—my, I guess it'll be a vear next 
month—but it’s been so hard to get settled, 
and get the children started in school again 
ina new place—we'd lived for fifteen years 
before we came here, and 
the move was hard for them. And_ then 
my husband has had to work on 
you know, three to eleven one week, 
eleven to seven the next—and what with 
overtime and all during the-war, why we 
just haven’t got to church. I did get over to 
your church on Easter and gave my name 
when I was going out. One of the ladies 
here a week or so afterwards to talk 
School for the. children; but 


and 


came 
about Sunday 
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‘hard to get things organized. 


the church in 


shifts— 


June 


it seemed so far sending them over there. 

Mr. Wuite: You must have had a diffi- 
cult time this past year. 

Mrs. GREEN: We have but I guess not as 
bad as a good many. But it is hard to move 
and settle down again after so many years 
in one place. | 

Mr. WHITE: 
associations 

Mrs. GREEN: Yes, but it isn’t that so 
much; it’s just hard to get settled. It’s so 
And then well, 
back in we owned our own 
home, and it was a single house and in a 
nice neighborhood. But. we had to sell our 
house and move when the war ruined. my 
husband's business, and come here. This was 
all we could find to live in. 

Mr. Wuirte: It’s not just a new city then 
but a new way of living you’ve had to do 
this past year, and that’s never easy. 

Mrs. GREEN: 


remember your names. 
Mr. Brack: Mr. Black, and this is Mr. 
White. It’s nice to see you, Mr. Green. 
Mrs. GREEN: I was just telling them, 
Herb, that we've been so busy fixing things 
up since we’ve been here that we haven't had 


time to think of church. 


Mr. GREEN: That’s right. Once things get 
settled, we might. 
Mr. Brack: I take it you did ‘belong to 


Mr. GrEEN: Yes, we were members. That 
was a great church. Not that we were able 
to go every Sunday, but they sure made you 
feel welcome. 

Mr. Wuite: You still feel an attachment 
for that church?’ 

Mr. GREEN: Yes, we belonged for many 
vears. Seems as though we could hardly 
consider changing our membership. 

Mr. WHITE: 
the war? 

Mr. GREEN: 
I was in—well, they’ve found a new way of 
doing it, and it probably won’t be made again 
there. And we sold our: home. 

Mr. Brack: You feel that. the ties of 
sentiment with the church back there are 
pretty. strong though. 

Mr. GREEN: Well, | 
seem kind of foolish, if we won’t go back 
there. But there’s another thing. I know 
your church is fine. one and all, but it 
just doesn’t seem to—well, we're just not 
sure we'd feel at home there. | 

~Mr. Waire: You wonder whether, 


don’t know. It does 


since 


Hard to leave old friends and 


(just then Mr. Green comes 
in) This is Mr. Green—I'm afraid I don't 


Well, probably not. The work 


You may be going back after 


| 
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we're in a good-sized city, the church might 
not be a bit cold and impersonal. 
Mr. GrEEN: Well, yes, I have wondered 


about that. Mrs. Green went on Easter, and . 


I went once myself later. I liked the 
preacher all right, and everything was beau- 
tiful, but it was all sort of—well, formal. 
[ felt like I should have a stiff collar on or 
something (he laughs hesitatingly.) — 

Mr. Brack: (chuckles) If that’s the sit- 
uation, I suppose we could dig up a good 
stiff collar for you somewhere. 

Mr. Green: I’m probably wrong about 
that. After all, I guess you can’t judge from 
one Sunday, and I didn’t stop to meet any 
one... 

Mr. Brack: It’s certainly important for 
a man to feel at home in church, and 
churches do differ. It may be you’ve been 
considering another one here. 

Mr. GREEN: No, it isn’t that. You're of 
Oe denomination, and anyhow, 
yours is the nearest. But we're not sure 
about the Sunday School—the children, you 
know; they have to-cross the boulevard, 
and my wife is afraid— 

Mrs. GreEEN: I suppose I shouldn’t be; 
but when Johnny was four—he’s eight now 
—he was crossing the street, not looking, 
after I’d taught him so carefully, and a 
car just grazed him. Some friends saw it. 
I've been deathly afraid of traffic streets 
ever since. 

Mr. Wuite: That’s a hard thing for any 
mother to get over. Had you thought of 


coming with the children at least a few 


times’ There are classes for ladies, too. 

Mrs. GreeEN: Well, I did think of it, but 
it seems so much work, and Sunday’s the 
only day Mr. Green has home. But I guess 
we ought to send them; shouldn't we, Herb? 

Mr. GREEN: Well, I'd like it if we could, 
but I hate to see you going over there so 
early Sunday. morning. Let’s see, it’s 9:30, 
isn’t it? Unless I’m on the eleven to seven 
working six days, I guess I could manage it 
ivyself. 

Mr. Brack: | can se€ you folks feel that 
you'd like to get into the church again, but 
you've felt so. that you have 
put it off. 

Mrs. Gung I. guess that’s about it. 
We're busy, but I suppose you men are too. 
| think we'd feel a lot better if we joined 
here. What do you think, Herb? 

Mr. GREEN: I guess we would. To tell the’ 
truth, [ didn’t realize how much we've all 
missed it till you came here tonight. What 


would you like us to do, sign up‘or some- 
thing: 


card, indicating you want to have your mem- 
bership transferred. Give us the names and 
ages of the children for the records. Our 
pastor will be around to see you some time 
soon. 

Mr. Green: (filling out the cards) You 


know, this means’a lot to me. It’s not that 


we're good people or anything like that; 
but, well, 1f @ man isn’t in a church—you 
know, getting some religion and all—well, 
it’s sort of ike he doesn’t belong. 

Mrs. Green: I guess I feel kind of that 
way myself. I’ve wanted to do this, but I 


‘wasn’t quite sure we could—or that. you 


wanted to yet— 

Mr. Brack: After all, what you're saying 
is that a man can't work at being a Christian 
unless he has fellowship with other Chris- 
tians, and that’s what the church is for. Not 


for finished Christians, but. for those who 


are trying to follow Christ. | 
Mr. GREEN: Yes, that’s it. And I guess 
even a man and his wife can misunderstand 


- each other’s wishes a bit now and then un- 


less something helps them along. 


HIS IS an effective call. We might 

first note the following things about 
the situation in which the ‘Greens 
found themselves. 

1. They were so preoccupied with 


breaking up their ties and sentimental 


associations one, community that 
they hadn't really laoked at the one in 
which they now lived. This is a com- 
mon experience. It has been called a 
Garden of Eden complex—looking 
backward, it all seems like green pas- 
tures, even if it wasn’t actually so at 
time. 

2. By trving to get things “‘organ- 
“ined.” they were attempting to feel at 
home through putting things in order. 


But a preacher doesn’t write a sermon 


by arranging his notes in neat piles. 
Hle may organize them a bit, but then 
he begins to write, to go into action. 
So the Greens, having organized a bit, 
now needed to go into action. 


Mr. Brack: You might just fill in this © 


Bak 


3 


| 
| 
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3. They fad 


apparently been ac- 


customed to a particular kind of serv-. 


ice of worship. Anything that varied 
from this was judged not on the basis 
of whether it was better as worship, 
but on whether it made them feel more 
at home or not. What may have been 
in fact a little difference seemed to 
them enormous. | 

4+. Mrs. Green had a deep anxiety 
about the possibility of her son's being 
hit by a car. When the boy had his 
experience, he was four. Now he ts 
eight. While he still needs to be re- 
minded of the danger of auto tra‘fic, 
he should be perfectly capable of fol- 
lowing a few rules. ee 

5. Both the Greens have apparently 
misunderstood each other's wishes in 
regard to the church. Both have had 
the desire to get into it, but have let 
it slide, thinking the other would bring 
it up. Mrs. Green is a worrier, and 
Mr. Green has not mentioned church 
because he felt it would add to his 
wife’s already heavy burdens. Each has 
been considerate of the other, but 
short-sighted. 

Having noted these facts about the 
(sreen’s situation as they emerged dur- 


ing the interview, let us see what it 


was that brought the contatt to a suc- 
cessful conclusion. 

1. The callers refrained from: argu- 
ing, disagreeing . or scolding. lead 
again the first long speech by Mrs. 
Green which concludes with a reference 
to a visit which a woman from the 
church had made. The temptation was 
for Mr. White or Mr. Black to reply, 
‘“Pon’t you think you really ought to 
send your children to Sunday School.” 
If they had done this, they would have 
been scolding Mrs. Green, would have 
made her feel guilty, and she would 


then have had to defend her view. See 


what Mr. White said instead. 
2. They encouraged the Greens to 
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analyze the situation for themselves. 

When Mr. Green is talking about the 
church in his former community he 
says, “Seems as though we could hard- 
lv'consider changing our membership.” 
Mr. White might then have said, “But. 
since you sold your home, you prob- » 
ably won't be going back there, and’ 
isn't it unrealistic for you to keep vour 
church membership there?” Such a 


_ statement would be argument, would 


be analyzing the sjtuation -for Mr. 
Green instead of helping him to do it 
for himself. Note how Mr. White does. 
encourage Mr. Green to do it. 

3. The callers follow leads. For in- 
stance, when Mr. Green says he is not 
sure he would like this particular 
church in the words, “‘we're just not 
sure wed feel at home there,” it would 
be very natural for Mr. White or Mr. 
Black to say, “Just wait till you come 
around. By such.a_ statement they. 
might have “sold” the Greens, but in a 
way which would make them expect 
more than the church could offer. After 
all, the Greens had to come with an. 
attitude of friendliness. The way Mr. 
\White handled this shows that he fol- 
lowed the “lead,” helped them to see 
the friendliness they would find de- 
pended partly on the friendliness they 
would bring, and enabled them to clear 
up the feelings of hesitation in their 
own minds. 

4. They are serious without being 
deadly. It is possible to be too solemn. 


~When Mr. Green, for example, refer- 


red to the “stiff collar,” note how Mr. 
Black chuckled with Mr. Green. Mr. 
Black had a serious purpose, but he 
knew that a chuckle in the right place | 
would help him to achieve it. 

5. They avoided stepping in to solve 
the husband-wife misunderstanding. 
There was such a misunderstanding, 
and it was a temptation to say, “Now 
look here—both of you folks have been 
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wanting to go to church but you each 
thought it was too hard for the other; 
isn’t that so?” It was so, but putting 
it that way would make husband and 
wife distrust each other as well as the 
visitors. ~See how it actually 
handled. 


6. They. got a commitment but not 


too soon. The Green's feelings were 
complicated. Had the decision been 
requested before some of the doubts 
were brought into the open, it is likely 
that such timid folks as the Greens 
might have regretted their action later. 
Because the commitment did not come 
until the groundwork was well laid, it 
was their own decision and it will stick. 


yLACK AND WHITE did a good 
job with the Greens. But the 
Greens, after all, did not have to ac- 


cept Christ for the first time in their | 


adult lives. They had been church 
members, and-had simply failed to re- 
new-church life in a new community. 
‘As we shall see, Mr. Brown is a differ- 
ent problem. Let us sit in on the call 
made upon him. He is a tall and dis- 
man dark 


tinguished dressed in a 
business suit ; his home is attractive but 
not showy. ees 

Mr. Brack: Good evening, you're Mr. 


Brown? This is Mr. White and my name 
is Black. We are both members of the ........ 
Church and are calling about that. 

Mr. Brown: (chuckling) Time for the 
annual finance campaign again; eh? 

Mr. Brack: (chuckles also) You're six 
months ahead of us on that, Mr. Brown. 
We're going deeper than money now. _ 

— Mr. Brown: Well, come in, though [’m 
not sure what can be much deeper than 
money. Neither of you is a minister, are 
you? 

Mr. Brack: No, we're both laymen. I 
Was an accountant until I retired a couple 
of years ago, and Mr. White is a foreman 
over at the plant. don’t 
plan to preach you a sermon, Mr. Brown. 
But our church, together with most of the 
other churches of the community, ts calling 


in the homes of those who are not connected. 
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~ond, Mr. 
understand what Mr. 


with any of our churches here, and that’s 
why we've come to see you: 
Mr. Brown: You have your facts 
straight, as far as you go, all right. [I’m not 
connected with any church. And I might as 
well tell) you gentlemen right now that I 
don’t expect to be. Some of my friends tell 
me it would be good for my business if | 
did join the church. I happen to be an in- 
surance broker. But I also happen to. be 
convinced against the church. And just as 
I don’t get people to buy insurance by high- 
pressuring them, I hardly think that high- 
pressuring will get me into the church. 
Mr. Wuite: (who has been silent up t 
this point and who speaks now because he 


man who doesn’t go to church ought to have 
as good a chance to state his case as a man 
who does. 

Mr. Brown: (who -has relaxed quite a 
little and is now in process of seating his 
visitors) Here, I think you'll find this chair 
comfortable. I must confess that you sur- 
prise me a bit. You’re out to get church 
members but you're not going to talk them) 
into it? (his question is clearly’ addressed 
to Mr. White.) | | | 

Mr. Wuirte: We certainly won't get far 
by trying to talk them into it against their 
will. ‘ 

Mr. Brown: Mr. White, that’s a refresh- 
ing point of view. In fact, in my experience, 
it’s practically revolutionary. But it. still 
isn't good enough to get me to go to church. 
May I speak off the record? [ write a lot * 
of insurance for church people including 
some prominent deacons and elders. Some 
of them are grand fellows. But getting -to 
see the inside of their affairs, so to speak,.as 
I often do, I know that an awtul lot of them 
are hypocritical if not downright fakes. One 
man has the cleverest scheme tor preventing 
the unionizing of the workers 1n his business 
that I've /éver come across. Another, who 
is well ta do, is seeretly leav-ng all his 
money to a daughter because he doesn’t like 
his wife; she still thinks she will be well 
fixed when he dies. I don't want to fave 
any connections with something which con- 
tains people like that. 

Mr. Brack: Yes, but vou 

Mr. Wrutre: (interrupting ) 
Black. I'd like to 
Brown 
— 


has something to say, not because Mr. Black 4 
has run down or because he has been shocked ' 
by Mr. Brown's comments) I think -you j 
have a point there, Mr. Brown. We aren't ; 
high pressure salesmen, and we think a 4 

4 


te. 


forget— 

Wait a see- 
make sure I 
means. You 
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mean that you’ve thought so highly of the 
church in theory that it shocks you to find 
people like you mention with it 
in practice? 

Mr. Brown: Why, yes, (pause) though 
I hadn't thought it was because I thought 
so highly of the church. But perhaps that’s 
right, in theory. Anyhow, the church has a 
lot of pretensions, and people don’t live up 
to them. | 

Mr. Waite: And you think the church 
ought to see that its members do live up to 
its pretensions. 

Mr. Brown: Well it ought to try. But I 
guess it oughtn’t to try to be a policeman 
in people’s affairs at that. (pause) But what 
I can’t see is what religion or the church 
has to offer a man. If he lives an honest 
ifie, thinks of other people and doesn’t ex- 
it them—of course, no man’s perfect— 
if he does that, and if everybody did 


Mr. Wuite: You mean that you're all for 
the|way of living the church talks about but 
you|don’t think religion and the church help 
men to live that way. 

Mr. Brown: I won't say it doesn’t help 
some people. Apparently it helps you. But 


I can’t see what it would have to offer me.” 


Mr. Waite: Then the real question is 
whether there’s anything in it to meet your 
own needs. 

Mr. Brown: I guess that’s right. I was 
brought up in a very small town where 
things were pretty strict. I got stuffed full 
of an awful lot of church. My grandmother, 
who brought me up—imy parents both died 
when I was a _ baby—was a_ wonderful 
woman; but she treated religion like spin- 
ach—the more she could pour into you, the 
i by good she thought it would do. (pause 
while “Mr. Brown stares at the floor. Mr. 
Black makes an involuntary movement with 
his hand and is about to break in, but a 
gesture from Mr. White stops him. Mr. 
Brown finally speaks again). I suppose that 
has something to do with it, but that isn’t 
the whole story. When I was in college I 
got mixed up with a girl. I became panic- 
stricken over it, and went to talk about it 
with the pastor of the nearby church where 
I’d gone once in a while, To make a long 
story short, he did nothing but baw] me out, 
and I left him with no better idea of what 
to do than when I went in. I’ve never for- 
gotten that. I can’t forget it. 

Mr. Waite: You feel like a man who got 
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a meal which poisoned him in a restaurant. 
Mr. Brown:- That’s it. (pause) But I 
suppose you're implying that not all restau- 
rants serve poisoned food. There may be 
something in that. I—I guess there is. 

Mr. Brack: (who is beginning to recover 
from his astonishment at the change which 
has taken place in Mr. Brown) Mr. Brown, 
I think you’ve really made us understand 
how you’ feel. I guess we don’t have to tell 
you about the ideas in religion. We came 
here to give testimony, and maybe you've 
given some to us. 

Mr. Brown: (withdrawing just a little) 
I didn’t mean to bore you fellows with all 
this. But you’ve convinced me that maybe 
I haven't been quite fair to the church. Sup- 
pose I do want to look into it a little 
further, what should I do? : 

Mr. Wuite: I would say that depends - on 
whether you want to think a little more be- 
fore you act, or whether you're ready to 
act now. | 

Mr. Brown: 
now ? 

Mr. Wuite: I think that depends entire- 
ly on how you feel about it. What you have. 
said suggests that you have already taken 
some action in your own mind. 

Mr. Brown: I guess I have at that. I 
guess you could say I’ve always believed in 
Christian ‘ideals, and in Christ, but haven't 
done anything about it. 

Mr. Brack: Your action then is in terms 
of doing something about it. | 

Mr. Brown: That's. right, and. guess 
for me that means coming into the church. 

Mr. Brack: Since you do accept Christ 
and want to come into the church, this par- 
ticular place would be the one for you to 
check as you're putting your name and ad- 
dress on the card here. 

Mr. Brown: (hesitating a moment with 
the pen in his hand) I’m not so sure you 
fellows aren’t good salesmen after all; you've 
got me on the dotted line all right. By the 
way, do you think I ought to talk this over 
with the minister? He isn’t. high pressure, 
is he? 

Mr. Wuirte: (laughing) I think you'll 
find him a pretty fine fellow. 

Mr. Brown: I'd like to talk with him. 
Do you think I should go to his office? 

Mr. Brack: We might suggest that he 
telephone you and then you can decide what 
would be the easiest way for the two of 
you to get together. 

Mr. Brown: (as his 


You think I ought to act 


visitors rise to 


leave) Say, this visit has meant a lot to me; 


| 

that. wouldn’t we have a better world than 

we have now with all of religion and the 
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I—well, it’s been quite a while since I 
talked this way—but there’s certainly. some- 
thing I’ve been missing. (he smiles) I guess 
I’ll see you in church after all. 


WHAT WAS RIGHT? 


From nearly every standard that 
we know, this is a successful call. Con- 
sider what it has achieved. A promi- 


nent citizen who is a man of such in- | 


tegrity as to be an asset to any com- 
‘munity has nevertheless been against 
religion and the ‘church. In a’ few 
minutes he has decided that he must 
reconsider the experiences which pre- 
_ judiced him, and must look again at 
the church and religion in the light of 
his own situation today. How was this 
result achieved? What accomplished 
it? Let’s keep score again. | 
First, what did not accomplish it? 

1. Mr. Black’s desire to jump in and 
answer in his own way every question 
asked by Mr. Brown did not do it. 
Fortunately, Mr. White stopped these 
interruptions. 


2. Great professional skill and train- 
ing on the part of Messrs. Black and 
White did not do it. The techniques 
used were simple enough to be grasped 
by any one. | 

3. Fortunately, the result was not 
achieved by admitting that some 
churches were bad, some ministers bad, 
and everything in this world imperfect. 
That would merely have invited discus- 
sion, not the self-examination which 
is necessary to a new conviction. _ 


4. After the assurance that. they were 
not high-pressure salesmen, White and 
Black kept their word. It is possible to 
say something like this, put a person 
off guard so that you can be more high 
pressure than ever. Actually, there 


were no tricks. 


What, then, did accomplish the result ? 


1. The callers allowed a relationship 


At your bookstore or... 


important 
counseling 
tool 


By A. J. Wm. Myers. A 40-page book to 
help people examine their attitudes about 
death and to show the implications of God’s 
love in this reality. The kind of book minis- 
ters will want to give to those who have 
loved ones incurably ill or to those already 
bereaved. Also valuable for answering 
questions young people ask about death. 
Decor cover, 50 cents; de luxe, $1.00 
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of confidence to develop between them 
and Mr. Brown. This is nothing 
magical. Generally speaking, it comes 
about through the things we don’t do 
more than the things we do. When 
Mr. Brown made his wise-crack about 


finance campaigns, Mr. Black saw the 


humor of the situation and chuckled 
back. At this point he could have been 
so preoccupied with his ultimate goal 
as to forget the man, and then he would 


_have failed. Fortunately he did not. 


Brown became convinced chiefly by the 
things that White and Black did not 
say that they were men he could trust. 

2. They refused to dominate the con- 
versation (at least White did, and he 
carried the day) but did define the sit- 
uation. Mr. Black’s comment which 
begins ‘‘No, we’re both laymen” states 
clearly the reason for their being there. 
No apology is made. It is a simple 
statement which clarifies, 


— at ue 


Wiciory 
by A Wm Myers 
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3. What Mr. White is constantly In-. 


terested in is Mr. Brown's point of 
ziew and eventually Mr. Black too sees 
why this is important. Read Mr. 
White’s first comment again. Note 
how different it is from saying “Of 
course every man is entitled to his 
point of view but-—”. White doesn't 
merely tolerate or acknowledge 
Brown’s point of view. He’s interested 
in it and wants to know as much about 
how it got that way as Brown wants 
to tell him. This is no trick. The in- 
terest must be genuine. And it can be 
genuine only if the caller is as much 


interested in the person as he is in his - 


own goal. 


4. Mr. White, and later Mr. Black, 
did follow Mr. Brown’s leads. After 
Mr. Brown had made his first long 
speech of confession—yes, it 1s a con- 
fession—Mr. Black started to try to 
convince him he was wrong! Fortu- 
nately Mr. White stopped that. Mr. 
White followed Mr. Brown’s lead. 
How does he follow the lead? Note 


how he rephrases in his own words - 


the essential feeling which Mr. Brown 
has been expressing? That is following 
a lead. That isn’t all. Mr. Brown feels; 
so Mr. White’s reply leads him on to 
explain further how he really feels. 
Thus his own point of view is enlarged 
and deepened. Following leads means 
that one is genuinely trying to under- 
stand how another really feels. 

5. The callers did not intrude their 
personal experience in such a way as 
to distract Mr. Brown from looking at 


his own situation. They were not there 


to swap stories. Had_ the - occasion 
arisen, Mr. White or Mr. Black might 
have said in simple words that their 
Christian belief and practice were the 
most important things in their lives. 
Here they didn’t have to say it in 
words; they proved it by understand- 


ing. 
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6. The callers, in their real effort to — 


understand Mr. Brown’s point of view, 


exercised Christian love and did not. 
become on the defensive. See how | 
many opportunities there were for them: 
to become defensive. Mr. Brown ac- 
cused the church of (1) being inter- 
ested in people only for the money it _ 
could get (2) of being hypocritical (3) 
of using high-pressure methods to get 
members (4) of being against social 
progress (5) of failing to do something 
about the worst spiritual sins of man-. 
kind. (6) of talking a lot and doing 
nothing (7) of trying to ram impos- 
sible beliefs down people’s throats (8) 
of making unbalanced fanatics out of 
members (9) of being uninterested in 


real people and their problems. That’s | 


quite an indictment. But witnessing for 
Christ is not acting like a lawyer and 
trying to quash each indictment. Read 
the record again and see the method 
Mr. White actually did use instead of 
being on the defensive at each of thése 
points. 

7. While Mr. White and Mr. Black 
never lost sight for a minute of their 
goal of getting Mr. Brown to accept 
Christ and join the church, they did not 
let themselves become so preoccupied 
with this as to fail to help Mr. Brown 
along the steps he needed to travel in 
order to want to approach that goal. 
“One step enough for us’ is a good 
goal for the evangelist; one step at a 
time. You can run or walk upstairs; 
but if you try to jump, you will fall. 


CONCLUSION 


Study of the sample contacts re- 
corded above will prove far more re- 
warding than mere discussion of gen- 
eral principles. Of course, no two sit- 
uations will be alike. But there are 
some basic methods which can be ap- 
plied in nearly all situations, and which 
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have shown themselves clearly in our 
three interviews. ° 
Summing up in terms of. general 


principles the methods which work, 


-we keep score again. 

1. Establish first a relationship of 
confidence or budding friendship. Ac- 
complish this chiefly by not arguing. 
You need not agree or disagree. Show 


the person that you want to under- 


stand, and confidence will come 
naturally. 

2. Make your first goal an under- 
standing of his feeling toward religion 
and the church. Leading him toward 
what you consider a much better at- 
titude can not be accomplished if you 
fail to appreciate his present attitude. 
Understand his point of view even if it 
is quite different from yours. | 

3. Follow his leads as you talk to- 
gether. It is surprising how few people 
will wander aimlessly in these conver- 
sations if you really pick up the es- 


sential feeling they are trying to state 


and help them to go on from there in’ 
their own way. Don’t throw in a lot of | 


your own ideas. unless the person 


makes it clear that he wants to have 


them. ‘““Why do you think there are so 
many hypocrites in the church?” is a 
question you will be tempted to answer. 
Instead, try “What really concerns you 
then is that you think most people in 


the church are hypocrites.” The results 


will surprise you. — 

4. Define the situation without apol- 
ogy or long speeches. Make the pur- 
pose of your call quite clear, as briefly 
as possible. If the person makes it clear 
that he is not interested in a call on 
that basis, get him to tell why. If he 
will not do that, you can’t possibly do 
anything; so leave. 

5. If the opportunity is appropriate, 
state your own basic Christian convic- 
tion clearly and simply, but it will not 
be necessary or wise to do this at every 
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call. If he has said, “I'd like to become 
a Christian, but I don't see how it 
could really help the problem I face,” 
don't try to tell him exactly how it can 
do so. If you sincerely believe it, you 
may say, “A lot of us have felt that wav 
and have found that, once we accepted 
Christ, we began to find wavs we had 
not seen before.” But if he has said, 
“Just what has this done for vou?” 
don’t give him an hour’s sermon on the 
history of your Christian experience. 


Say, instead, “It’s not easy to describe, — 


but it means a lot to me. If it doesn’t 
show, maybe I haven't got into it as 
much as I want to.’ He will see the 
point. | 

6. Keep your eye on the milestones, 
and not solely on the ultimate goal. If 
a childhood or college experience has 
made him distrust the church, the first 
step is helping him to deal with that. 
You can't get to the final goal of hav- 
ing him accept Christ and enter the 
church until that is dealt with first, 
provided he brings it up voluntarily. 

7. Don't worry about your failures; 
study and learn from them. When you 
have had a contact which got nowhere, 
why not sit down and write out as 
much as you can remember of what 
' actually happened, what he said and 
what you said, just when he growled 
and when you felt your neck getting 
red. To make such a record, study it, 
and then pray for help at your points 
of specific weakness—that ‘is the best 
preparation you can have for personal 
evangelism. Any one can confess he is 
a sinner; it takes a Christian to con- 
fess exactly what his sin 1s. : 

8. Exercise love, instead 
of being on the defensive. Perhaps the 


person's attitude seems to you selfish, 


or stupid, or one-sided, or hypocritical ; 
perhaps he even attacks you and vour 
convictions openly. If you g¢ on the 


defensive, you show that you are not 


firmly rooted in your convictions, are 
uncertain how much the Holy Spirit 
is guiding you. Instead take it in your 
stride. After all, it’s either a fact that 
he feels that way, or else he is trying 
to get a rise out of you. Say, “Well, 
you obviously feel so and so.” He will 
be so surprised that you are willing 
to try to understand that he will at 
once explain that he doesn’t mean to 
be quite so extreme as he sounded. 
Christian love is rooted in the will to 
understand. Exercise it. 


TNROM the beginning of Christian 
history men have been won _ to 
Christ only by the influence of other 


men. Evangelism is always a_ person- 


to-person affair, whether in a quiet 


conversation or a large group. God 


reveals himself through personality. 
But His revelation is as often through 
a still, small voice as through the roar- 
ing wind and the raging fire. Witness- 
ing for Christ is not always a matter 
of having His name literally upon one’s 
lips. Helping a person to find Christ is 
not just a matter of telling him about 
Christ in words, though that should be 
done at the right moment. It is also 
helping him to remove those barriers 
which have kept him from confronting 
and accepting Christ. It is as a con- 
tribution to understanding how to help 
remove those barriers that this has 
been written. Above all, go back and 
study those interviews again, and then 
write your own. 


Editor’s Note. Jn response to a question 
hy a minister on how-to make an evange- 
listic call, we will publish a further discus- 
sion of this topic in Part 2 of our issue on 
Svangelism, with the following participants : 


The Rt. Rev. Hazen G. Werner, Resident 


Bishop, The Methodist Church, Ohio Area; 
the Rev. Dr. Elmer G. Homrighausen, Dean, 
Princeton Theological Seminary, and_ the 


Very Rev. Alden Drew Kelley, Dean, Sea- 
bury-Western Theological Seminary. 


The deeper changes in the self are a concern 
_in religion as well as in psychology. Indeed, they 

are religion’s chief concern whenever the need 
for redemption is felt. For redemption is re- 


rn of the self. 


vad 


| place in the self are of concern 
both to psychology and to religion. As 


psychological thought appear to be 
capable of throwing light upon the na- 
ture of these deeper changes in the 
self. One of these is Gestalt psychology 
with its principle of relationship and 
its principle of insight, to which we 
have already referred. These principles 


in the sense that they point to the flow 
of power and to the shift in perception 
which may cause power to be released 
or redirected. 

The other stream is that commonly 
known as depth psychology. This psy- 
chology, although split into many 
schools, is an intensely active field of 


ings. From this source have come con- 


This is part of a chapter from The Gift 
of Power, the current Pastoral Psychology 
Book Club Selection. Copyright and pub- 
lished 1955 by The Macmillan Company, and 
reprinted by permission. A review of this 
book by Seward Hiltner appears in this is- 
sue. Editorial comment on the significance of 
this book for the minister and an evaluation 
of Dr. Sherrill’s general contribution (‘The 
Man of the Month”) appeared in our May 
issue. 
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have to do with the depths of the self 


work, steadily turning up fresh find- - 
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tributions which seem to have altered 
permanently our understanding of the 
deeper aspects of human nature, espe- 
cially the unconscious. 

This psychology can throw light on 
the nature of the changes in the depths 
of the self because it is discovering 
analytical methods for understanding 
how disturbances of selfhood originate 


-and develop in the individual, and be-. 


cause it is refining psychotherapeutic 
inethods for the healing of the sick 
self. We have already had occasion to 
note the generalization which is emerg- 
ing from both thesé streams; namely, 
that the human self is formed in rela- 
tionships; if it is de-formed, it is de- 


formed in relationships; and if it is re- 


formed, it is re formed in relationships. 


The deeper changes in the self are a 


concern in religion as well as in psy- 
chology. Indeed, they religion’s 
chief concern whenever the need for 
redemption is felt. For redemption is 


redemption of the self, and if this is not - 


conceived as a merely mechanical 
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rescue it points to changes in the self 
which is being redeemed. Any system 
of profound religious thought wrestles 
with the problem of these deeper 
changes in the self, inquiring particu- 
larly along two.lines: What is the na- 
ture of these deeper changes, and how 
are they brought about? 


Religious thought approaches those 


questions from the point of view of 


relationships. In doing so, a kinship be- 
tween psychological and_ theological 
thought is indicated; both are con- 
cerned with relationships. But religious 
thought attempts to reckon, not merely 
with the present moment and the actors 
‘who are visible in the present scene, 
but with the totality of being. Hence in 
religious thought “relationships” are 
conceived in a cosmic frame of refer- 
ence. Thus when it is said that the 
deeper changes take place in relation- 
ships, the statement refers not only to 
relationships with other human beings, 
but also to the relationship with God. | 

When we inquire into the nature of 
the deeper changes in the self, we may 
consider this principle: As man en- 
counters God, the nature of the re- 


sponses which the human self makes 


to the divine Self indicates the nature 


of the changes taking place in the 


depths of the self. AS a way of exam- 
ining the principle, some of its impli- 
cations may be observed. 


HE FIRST is that we are con- 

cerned with changes that take place 
within the encounter between selves. 
The living God confronts the human 
self, and discloses himself. To this 
Self-disclosure man in some way re- 
sponds. He is spoken to: he must 
answer. The encounter is a- personal 


transaction. Thus we are basically con-. 
cerned here with the changes brought 


about in the human creature in re- 


sponse to revelation. 
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In the second place the responses 
which are made point to the changes 
taking place in the relationship between 


the one who speaks and the one who 


answers. We can see the analogy in 
human relationships, where the re- 
sponse of one self. to another tells the | 
story of what is happening between 
them. Thus for example they may 
move toward each other, into greater 
closeness; or they may move apart 1n- 
to greater distance from each other. 
They may seal off some parts of the 
self from each other, while continuing 
to communicate in other parts of the 
self. Or they may freeze their relation- 
ship so that it neither grows nor di- 
minishes. | 

So it is in the relation between the 
self and God. As God confronts man in 
Self-giving, the responses of man with- 
in the encounter are the outward and 
visible signs of the inward and invisible 
changes which are taking place. 

As we have repeatedly pointed out, 
these responses may be of the accept- 
ing or of the rejecting type. These are 
man’s “Yes” and his “No” to God. 
The “No,” however, is not to be 
thought of as necessarily constituting 
a final act of rejection on man’s part. 
It may be that, of course, in particular 
instances where an individual seals 
himself off against God forever. 

But it is always possible that the 
“No” may be the utterly sincere ex- 
pression of genuine doubt, which is not - 
a final “No” but is a cry from the night 
of a soul which is on the road to the 
morning. In any case the “No” should 
alwavs be heard as a response which 
the Christian community can contain, 
as long as the Spirit is truly present 
and participant, and as long as the one 
uttering the “No” does not eject him- 
self from the community to find his own 
place elsewhere. 


j  Athird implication is that the nature 
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of the changes taking place cannot be 
stated with precision, but can only be 
inferred. When there are changes in 
the character of the responses, we infer 
that there are changes in the character 
of the self. But the structure of the in- 
dividual’s selfhood is not open to direct 
observation, either by himself or by 
others. Its functioning, however, 1s 


open to observation, as when one feels © 


within himself that he is different, or 
seems different to others. In that event 
there are grounds for inferring that 


changes are under way, or have already 


taken place. 


A fourth implication is that the na-_ 


ture of the changes in the self which 
underlie changed responses can be e.- 
pressed only in symbolical terms. A 
rich array of symbolical terms exists 
for use in referring to the results of a 
radical shift in the structure of the self, 
such as the new self, the new being, 
the new creature, the new heart, the 
new birth, the second birth, waking 
from sleep, and rising from the dead. 
Persons who are undergoing deep 
change produce symbolic terms of this 


kind quite spontaneously, and without . 


any tutoring. 


O LONG as such terms are under- 
bY stood to be symbolical, they serve 
remarkably well as means of communi- 
cation regarding the profound events 
of the inner life. But the moment they 
begin to be viewed as literal, or as pre- 


cise designations, they begin to be mis-. 


leading; because what they stand for 
becomes obscured by the symbol itself. 

A fifth implication i is that there is a 
region of mystery in the human self, 


quite as truly as there is a region. of | 
mystery in God. This must not be un- 


derstood as suggesting that there is a 
limit upon the right to investigate, or 
upon the duty to report what is found. 
To say that there is mystery does not 
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mean that we are held back from in- 
quiring into it by any and all methods 
at command. 


To say there is mystery does mean 


that reverence for human life is in- 
cumbent upon all who work with it. 
This reverence for life can be lost in 
religious work just as it: can in any 
other form of work. To say that there 
is mystery means also that as long as 
mystery remains it is a legitimate field 
for speculation, but not for dogma. 
Both in psychology and in religion the 
field of mystery in the human self, 
which should have been kept open as a 
field for speculation, has proved to be 
tempting field for dogma. Frequently 
these dogmas have been asserted with 
great aggressiveness. 

In psychology a notable instance is 
the dogmas that have grown up as to 
the unconscious. In theology a notable 
instance of speculation as to the nature 
of the deeper changes in the self is the 


large body of speculation regarding 


regeneration which has hardened into 
dogma. 

In the case of psychology, dogma 
concerning therapy is erected on dog- 
ma concerning the unconscious. Not 
infrequently these dogmas as to the 
one correct therapy are pronounced 
with all the assurance of one who 
preaches a crusade. In the case of the- 
ology, dogmas regarding the communi- 
cation of grace are erected on dogmas 
as to the nature of regeneration, and it 
is possible for Christians to excom- 
municate each other on the ground of 
these dogmas. | 


A sixth implication is that in the. 


Christian community we may partici- 
pate with one another in response to 
revelation, and in the resulting changes 
in persons and in relationships. This 
indeed is one of the marks of the koi- 
nonia, that we do so participate with 
one another in response to God. And~- 
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as has been pointed out in defining 
Christian ~education, the educational 
work of the church is an attempt not 
only to participate in, but also to give 
guidance to, the changes which take 
place within the encounter. 

A final implication is that the Spirit 
of God is present and participant in 
the interaction between selves within 
the KOINONIA. Whether perceived as 
the Spirit of God or as the Spirit of 
Christ, God continues to impart him- 
self in love and in power to those who 
respond with the “Yes” to his dis- 
closure of himself. 

It remains now to call attention to 


one further point. In considering the 


responses of the self within the en- 
counter it is well to distinguish be- 
tween accustomed responses which 
have become more or less habitual, and 
new responses which the self has not 
hitherto been able to make. As for the’ 
accustomed responses, it is to be ex- 
pected that, other things being equal, 
the accustomed situation will call forth 
the accustomed responses. Habit thus_ 


becomes an ally of the good, and yet 


at the same time it threatens to become 
the enemy of the better. 


HE STORY of religion is full of 

instances where habits set up under 
the religious sanction have indeed 
yielded certain gains, and yet have 
served also to prevent the divine con- 
frontation from breaking up the shell 
of impoverished religious customs 
which one has woven around himself 
to keep himself from being disturbed. 


Often this state of things passes for 


“peace of mind,’ and whatever dis- 
turbs it is viewed as a danger to reli- 
gion. Hence anv efforts in Christian 
education which set out to “build: 


habits” need to be kept under con- 
stant, constructive criticism. | 


As for the new responses which the 
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- self makes within the encounter, it is 
these especially which point to changes 
in the self, as compared with accustom- 
ed responses which are repeated. We 
seem justified in saying that one pur- 
pose of divine confrontation is to con- 
tinue to produce new responses. God 
in his Self-giving is constantly calling 
the self forward into newness and to- 
ward wholeness. 


At times the new responses will wear 


the aspect of growth along lines al- 


ready taken. They are new in that they 
go further in a direction which is al- 
ready being followed. At other times, 
however, the new responses will be of 
a revolutionary kind such as the self 
has never been able to produce before. 
In many instances the changes in the 
self are. revolutionary in that the di- 
rection itself is new. The absolute 
“No” to God has changed to the un- 
conditional “Yes.” This constitutes 
what is properly to be called a radical 
conversion. 


But there is a great body of changes 


in the self for which neither the term 
“growth” nor the term “conversion” 
is satisfactory. Growth suggests a 
rather unbroken upward advance, while 
conversion suggests an abrupt about- 
face. A great number of persons in 
the Christian life fit neither category. 
If categories have any value at all in 
such matters, it would be better to say 
that these persons pass through many 
revolutionary changes in the self dur- 
~ing the course of a lifetime. This may 
always have been true, but perhaps it 
is especially frequent now when so 
many persons must pass so many times 
through so many radical shifts in the 
total pattern which life presents. 


In any case the self is confronted 


by the living God not once only, but an _ 
endless number of times during his 


pilgrimage from infancy onward. In 
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each of these confrontations ‘he must 
answer with his “Yes” or his “No.” 
Perhaps this fact. of the continuing en- 
counter offers the reason why the Bible 


has so little to say about conversion, 


and so much to say about repentance ; 


for repentance is a “change of mind.” 
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The aim of psychotherapy should be to bring out 
the ultimate possibilities of the patient: not to 
penetrate his deepest secrets, but to realize his 
latent values. 7 


From Psychotherapy to Logotherapy 


WWHE EXPRESSION  depth-psy- 
chology is much in favor today. 
But we must ask ourselves whether it is 
not high time to examine human exis- 
tence, even within psychotherapy, in 


all its many-layered extent ; to look not 


only for its depths, but for its heights 
as well. To do so we would have de- 
liberately to reach out not only beyond 
the sphere of the physical, but also 
beyond that of the psychic, 2nd take 
in the realm of what we shall in this 
book call the mind or the human spirit. 
By that term—Geist in German—we 
mean the core or nucleus of the per- 
sonality. 

Hitherto psychotherapy has given 
too little attention to the spiritual 
reality of man. For the aim of the 
psychotherapist should be to bring out 


the ultimate possibilities of the patient. 


Not to penetrate his deepest secrets, 
but to realize his latent values—re- 
membering the aphorism of Goethe, 
which might well be adopted as the 
maxim of psychotherapy: “If we take 


This article consists of excerpts of a chap- 
ter from The Doctor and the Soul by Viktor 
E. Frankl, the Pastoral Psychology Book 
Club Selection for next month. Copyright 
and published 1955 by Alfred A. Knopf, 
Inc., and reprinted by permission. 


VIKTOR E. FRANKL, M.D. 
Professor of Psychiatry 
University of Vienna 


people as they are, we make them 
worse. If we treat them as if they were 
what they ought to be, we help them 
to become what they are capable of 
becoming.” 

As we see it, this final require- 
ment is fulfillment. Between the -re- 
shaping of the outer life and the inner 


fulfillment of the individual, there is 


a fundamental difference. If to shape 
life is a geometrical magnitude, then to 
fulfill life is a vector magnitude. It 


- has direction, it is directed toward the 


assigned, reserved, imposed value- 
potentialities of each individual human 


person. And the realization of those 


value-potentialities is what life is all 
about. 

To make these distinctions clear by 
an example, let us imagine a young 
person who has grown up in poverty- 
stricken circumstances. Instead of be- 
ing content with the narrowness and — 
deprivations of these circumstances, 
and adjusting to them, let us assume 
that. he imposes his personal will upon 


the outer world and so “reshapes” his 


life that he can, say, further his edu- 
cation and enter a profession. Assume 
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further that he follows his aptitudes 


and inclinations, studies medicine and 


becomes a physician. A tempting offer 
is made to him of a lucrative post 
which will also provide him with a 
fashionable private practice. Here 1s 
the way to secure mastery over his life 
and win an outwardly rich existence. 
But suppose also that this young man’s 
talent lies in a special branch of his 
profession, which branch he wiil have 
to give up if he takes the good post 
that is being offered to him. Such a 
choice would ensure him a successful 
life, but would deny him inner fulfill- 
ment. He might be prosperous and in- 
deed enviable—night own a substan- 
tial home, drive an expensive car, and 
afford all kinds of luxuries. But when 
he devoted some thought to the ques- 
tion, this. person would know that 
somehow his life had gone awry. En- 
countering another man who, renounc- 
ing wealth and all its pleasures, had 


remained faithful to his true vocation,’ 


our young man would have to confess 
to himself, in Hebbel’s words: “The 
man I am greets mournfully the man 
I might have been.” : 


O* THE other hand we can also 
very well imagine our young man 
passing up a splendid worldly career, 
doing without the things it would offer, 
and dedicating himself to his chosen 
field 
meaning of his life. His inner fulfill- 
ment would come from accomplishing 
precisely what he, and perhaps only 
he, could do best. From this point of 


view a humble country doctor who is | 


firmly. rooted in his locality may seem 
a greater man than many of his. suc- 
cessful metropolitan colleagues. Simi- 
larly, the theoretician in a remote out- 
post of science may nevertheless be do- 
ing more heroic service than many of 
the more active ‘figures who stand “in 


and in so doing ‘finding 


the midst of life,’ allegedly carrying 
on the battle against death. For on the ° 
battle fronts where science carries on 
the struggle against the unknown, the 
theoretician may be performing a 


unique and irreplaceable service, small 


though his sector of the front may be. 
And in the uniqueness of this personal 
achievement no one can supplant him. 
He has found his place and filled it— 


and thereby he has fulfilled himself. 


By pure deduction, then, we may. say 
that we have discovered a blank area 
in the science of psychotherapy, an 


_ empty space which awaits filling. For 


we have shown that psychotherapy as 
it has hitherto been conceived needs to 
be supplemented by a procedure which 
operates, as it were, beyond the fields 
of the CEdipus complex and the in- 
feriority complex. Or, to put the 
matter more generally: bevond all 
affect-dynamics. What is still missing 
is a form of psychotherapy which gets 
underneath affect-dynamics, which sees 
beneath. the psychic malaise of the 
neurotic his spiritual struggles. What 
we are concerned with is a psycho- 
therapy in terms of the mind. | 
Psychotherapy was born when the 
attempt was first made to look behind — 
physical symptoms for their psychic 
causes—to discover, in other words, 
their psychogenesis. Now, however, a 
further step must be taken: we must 


look beyond psychogenesis, past the 


affect-dynamics of neurosis, in order 
to see the distress of the human spirit 
—and to try to alleviate this distress. 
We are well aware that in so doing the 
doctor assumes a position fraught with 
intricate problems, for it theft becomes 
necessary for the doctor to take a stand. 
on the question of values. The moment 
the doctor commits himself te such a 
“psychotherapy in terms of the mind” 
his own philosophy necessarily comes 
to the fore—whereas previously 
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outlook remained hidden behind his 


role as doctor. Previously. the only ob- 
vious philosophical tenet that entered 


the work was the tacit 


affirmation of the value of health. This 
tenet as the ultimate guiding principle 
of medicine is, however, alwavs taken 
as self-evident. The doctor need only 
refer to the mandate given him by 
society. He has been installed in his 
office, after all, precisely for the pres- 
ervation of health. | 


VERY psychotherapist knows how. 


often in the course of his psychi- 
atric work the question of the mean- 
ing of life comes up. It helps us little 
to know that the patient's feeling of 
futility and philosophical despair has 


developed psychologically in this 


that fashion. No’ matter that we may 
be able to disclose the inferiority feel- 
ings which were the psychic origin of 


his spiritual stress; no matter that we — 


may “trace” the patient’s pessimistic 
view of life back to certain complexes, 


and even convince him that his pes- 


simism springs from these and these 
alone—in reality we are only talking 
around the patient’s problem. 

What is needed here is to meet the 


patient squarely. We must not dodge 


the discussion, but enter into it sin- 
cerely. We must attack these questions 
on their own terms, with the weapons 
of the mind. Our patient has a right 
to demand that the ideas he advances 
be treated on the philosophical level. In 
dealing with his arguments we must 
honestly enter into these problems and 
renounce the temptation to ¢o outside 
them, to argue from premises drawn 
from biology or perhap sociclogy. A 
philosophical question cannot be dealt 


with by turning the discussion toward 


the pathological roots from which the 
question stemmed, or by hinting at the 
morbid consequences of philosophical 


pondering. That is only evasion, beat-_ 
ing a retreat from the plane upon 
which the question 1s posed—the plane 
of the mind—when we should remain. 
steadfastly on that plane and fight to 


achieve an intellectual position with the 


proper intellectual weapons. If’only for 
the sake of philosophical fairness, we 
ought to fight with the same weapons. 
A doctor should not prescribe an ar- 
senic cure for the: despair of a man 
who is grappling with intellectual prob- 
lems. Rather, with the tools of a “psy- 
chotherapy in terms of the mind” he 
will attempt to give the patient intel- 


lectual support, to proyide him with 


some spiritual anchorage. 


What the whole problem comes 


down to is the fallacy of psychologism, 


for such we must call- the pseudo- 


scientific procedure which presumes to 


analyze every act forits psychic origin, 
and on that basis to decree whether its 
intellectual content is valid or invalid. 
Such an attempt is doomed to failure 
from the start. For the individuality of 


all ideaS can never be ignored It is 


philosophical dilettantism to rule out, 
for example, the existence of a divine 
being on the ground that the idea of 
(sod arose out of primitive man’s fear 
of powerful natural forces. It is equal- 
ly false to judge the worth of a work 
of art by the fact that the artist created 
it in, sav, a psychotic phase of his life. 
A genuine intellectual achievement or 
cultural phenomenon may sometimes 
be put to secondary uses, as it were— 
may serve motives and interests essen- 
tially alien to it. But such individual 
or social misuse should not be allowed 
to overcast our view of the work in it- 
self. It is throwing out the baby with 
the bathwater to repudiate the inner 
validity and the unique value of an 
artistic creation or religious experience 
simply because these may be used by 
an individual for his own neurotic pur- 
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poses, or by a culture for its own de- 
cadent ends. Such a critical method 1s 
reminiscent of the man who, confront- 
ed with a stork, exclaimed: “Why, I 
thought storks didn’t exist.”” Because 
the stork has a “‘secondary”’ use as the 
bearer of babies in the nursery myth, 
shall we therefore assume that the bird 
itself is a fable? 


F ONLY for exploratory purposes, 
therefore, we must continue to 
maintain that psychotherapy as such ts 


exceeding its scope in dealing with 


philosophical questions since, as we 
have shown, the special categcries of 
psychopathology v “health” and 
“sickness’—have no bearing on the 
truth or validity of ideas. Once psy- 


_chotherapy ventures a judgment in this 


regard, it instantly falls into the error 
of psychologism. If, therefore, we 


want to combat the psychologistic de- 


viations of existing psychotherapy and 
put a stop to their dangerous invzsions, 
it is necessary to supplement psycho- 
therapy by a new procedure. In the 
field of philosophy, psychologism has 


‘been overcome by the critical methods 


of logicism; in the field of psychother- 
apy, psychologism must now be over- 
come by a method which, following this 
analogy, we shall call logotherapy. To 
this logotherapy would be assigned the 
task we have described as “psycho- 
therapy in terms of the mind.” Logo- 
therapy must supplement psychother- 
apy ; that is, it must fill the void whose ~ 
existence we have mentioned. By the 
use of logotherapy we are equipped to 
deal with philosophical questions within 
their own frame of reference, and can 
embark on objective discussion of the 
intellectual distress of human_ beings 
suffering from psychic disturbances. 
Editor’s Note. The detailed application of 
logotherapy (and its possible use and mean- 


ing by the pastor) are analyzed in the fol- 
lowing chapters of this important book. 
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PSYCHIATRY AND RELIGION 


The Presidential Address at the An- 


nual Meeting of the American Psychi- 
atric Association held in Chicago April 


~ 30-May 4, 1956, was delivered by Dr. 


R. Finley Gayle, Jr., President of the 


Association, and Professor and Chair- 


man of the Department of Psychiatry, 
Medical College of Virginia. The theme 
of the address was “Conflict and Co- 
operation Between Psychiatry and Re- 
ligion,”” in which Dr. Gayle thought- 
fully analyzed both the areas of co- 
operation and the special problems in- 
volved in the workings of the two pro- 
‘fessions. 


This significant address is but one 


more symbol of the growing awareness 
on the part of both psychiatrists and 
theologians of their joint responsibili- 
ties as well as: potentialities in our 
troubled world. We hope to be able to 
publish Dr. Gayle’ s address in the near 
future. 


WORKSHOP OF SEMINARY PROFESSORS 


The Fourth Biennial 
sponsored by the Association of Semi- 
nary Professors in the Practical Fields 
~will be held June 15-19, 1956, at San 
Francisco Theological Seminary, San 
Anselmo, California. Among. the 
themes to be covered at the Workshop 
are: ‘The Changing Conception of the 


Work of the Minister,’ “The Parish 
Minister Evaluates His Work,” ‘“The 


Workshop 


Christian Community as the Context 
of the Work of the Minister,” ‘‘The 
Layman Evaluates the Work of the 


Minister,” and “What Constitutes 
Success and Failure in the Work of | 
the Minister ?”’ 

A number of rennaddiiies of our Edi- 
torial Advisory Board are leading and 
participating in these sessions, among 
them, Myron T. Hopper, Dean, Col- 
lege of the Bible; Paul E. Johnson, 
Boston University School of Theology ; 
Wayne E. Oates, Southern Baptist 
Theological Seminary; also, Dean E. 
G. Homrighausen, Princeton Theo- 


‘logical Seminary; Robert C. Leslie, 


Pacific School of Religion; Vartan D. 
Melconian, McCormick Theological 
Seminary; Randolph Crump Miller, 
Yale Divinity School; Ross Snyder, 
Federated Faculty, and 
others. 


HUMAN RELATIONS IN CHICAGO 


The fifth annual workshop in Com- 
munity Human Relations will be held 
at The University of Chicago, June 23 
to July-7. The aims of the workshop 


are to develop insights about personal, 


group and inter-group behavior; to 
develop concepts and skills for Jeading 
and participating in groups; to get a 
better understanding of organizations 
and community problems; and to ex- 
periment with new ways of - solving 
these problems. 

-An experimental feature of the work- 
shop will be a_ three-hour training 
group session each morning. These 
sessions are process-oriented, that 1s, 
members in small groups explore their 
own interaction in the group, looking 
at how groups function from the in-- 
side. Situations are provided to sharpen | 
the participant’s observations of him- 
self and others. 
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A PROFESSORSHIP OF 
RELIGION AND HEALTH 


The importance of spiritual as well 


as medical factors in the treatment of 


patients is recognized in a new joint 
professorship of Religion and Health 
at the University of Chicago. 


The new professorship, believed to 


be the first of its kind, has been es- 
tablished in the School of Medicine 
and the Federated Theological Faculty 
of the University, Chancellor Lawrence 
A. Kimpton announced this month. 
The Rev. Granger Westberg, a 
member of our Editorial Advisory 
Board, has been appointed to the post, 


June 1. At present, the Rev. 


Mr. Westberg is Chaplain of the Uni- 
versity Clinics and associate professor. 
of Pastoral Care in the Federated 
Faculty. | 

Dr. Lowell T. Coggeshall, in com- 
menting on the new appointment, said, 
“Under this joint appointment, more 
study can be made of the proper rela- 
tionship between the physician and 
the minister as they seek to help peo-— 
ple. The Rev. Mr. Westberg’s services 
will be available to help the medical 
student understand through informal 
Seminars and some formal instruction 
what the clergyman can do for patients. 

Jerald C. Brauer, dean of the Fed- 
erated Theological Faculty, said he 
considers the appointment to be “a 
pioneering development in both medical 
and theological education, ‘for the ap- 
pointment recognizes that both theol- 
ogy and medicine, are concerned with 
the same person. The patient is a hu- 
man being whosé welfare involves 
spiritual as well as physical and mental 
health. 

“With this established means of co- 
operation, doctors and ministers can 
learn from each other. By bringing 
theological and medical students to- 
gether in their educational program, 
the appointment can have great ii 
on both professions.” 

For the past three years, the Rew 


end Mr. Westberg has brought groups 


of theological students into the Clinics 
where they served as assistant chap- 
lains. Now he is planning a program 
of regular seminars on religion and 
medicine involving both medical and 


theological students. In these seminars, 


case studies will be presented of pa- 
tients whose problems have both spiri- 
tual and medical implications, particu-_ 
larly where the patient’s outlook on 
life actually affects his physical condi- 
tion. 
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BOOK 


HE GIFT OF POI "ER by Te vis 
Joseph Sherrill ( Maemiilan— 
$3.00 ) 


(This book is the current Selec'ton 


of the . Pook 


Pastoral) Psycholowy 
Club.) 


Time was when religious education 
constituted something of an empire of 
its own within the churches and semi- 
naries, with its own philosophy and 
theology, its own psychology and ec- 
clesiology—and its own bureaucracy! 
Then the climate shifted, and religious 
education, as an academic enterprise, 
suffered the fate of fallen | empires. 
7 Theological | high fashion returned to 
a stress on theology itself—first to re- 
cover the heritage of biblical Christian- 
ity and then to relate this to the con- 
temporary ‘“‘sciences of man.” The first 
impact of this-change in the field of 


religious education was to arouse a 


defensive reaction; latterly, it has 
served to stir up creative. responses to 
the newer theological ferment. 


For a couple of decades now, many 
hopeful souls have been waiting for 
the appearance of an adequate concep- 
tion of Christian education set firmly 
in the framework of historic Christian- 
ity—yet also relevant to the problems 
and interests of modern man. Impor- 
tant forerunners have appeared—one 
thinks most readily of Miller and 
Smart—but no Messiah as yet. Pro- 
fessor .Sherrill is not Messiah, either 
—save in the broad sense of “the 
Lord’s  agent”!—but The Gift of 


Po-ver is one of the most important 
“signs” thus far of the advent of 
theclogy of nurture which ‘can do jus- 
tice to the Christian heritage, on the 
one hand, to modern psy chology 
and education, on the other. 


Sherrill poses three basic questions: 

1. Why is modern man so profound- 
ly disturbed ? 

2. Is the Christian religion really 
relevant to this situation ? 

3. Can the educational work of the 
Christian church be made a productive 
means of the relevance 
of Christianity ? 


The first two chapters deal with the 


first question. Modern psychology has 


disclosed to modern man the profound 
complexities of selfhood. He feels ex- 
posed to “the threats of the ‘self’ and 
he responds to these in anxiety and 
parataxis. The crucial marks of the 
self, as Sherrill enumerates tl 
vitality, self-determination, | 
sciousness, and transcendence. Logical- 
ly, of course, this is not a definition at 
all, for it ‘‘defines” the subject in terms 
of itself. On the other hand, it is the 
sort of unavoidable equivocation which 
reflects the inaccessibility of the selt to 
self-knowledge—for the “self” which 
determines is more ultimate than the 
“self” thus determined, and yet: both 
belong to the irreducible unity of self- 
hood. Sherrill does not tarry with the 


problem at this level; but he consistent- 
ly presupposes the radical subjectivity 
it implies. His 


analvsis of the existen- 
be 
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‘tial “threats to the self” is trenchant 


and profoundly understanding. It takes 
the best from the standard studies in 


_ the field (May, Horney, et al.) and in- 


terprets them in an illuminating way. 

The third and fourth chapters tackle 
the question of the relevance of Chris- 
tianity. Here the discussion focusses 


on man’s need for true community, in 


which there is real revelation and also 


a growth process which responds to. 


revelation and confirms its truth in 
living. Churchmen are not likely to 
deny much of this—but some of them 
will think that Sherrill’s description of 
the Christian community (with such a 
minimal emphasis upon the objectivity 


of worship and the sacramental life in | 


the church) is far from a full picture. 
A devout naturalist may wonder at the 
untroubled confidence with which 
Sherrill talks about divine revelation 
as the initial act in authentic growth. 


The last four chapters deal more 


specifically with the theory of Chris-| 
- tian education that derives from these 
premises. Christian education is “‘the 
attempt, ordinarily by members of the 


Christian community, to participate in 
and to guide the changes which take 
place in persons in their relationships 


‘with God, with the church, and with 


other persons, with the physical world 
and with oneself.” This is achieved 
“by introducing persons to the Chris- 
tian community, introducing them to 
the Bible and the Christian heritage, 
preparing the way for personal re- 
sponse to revelation, participating with 
them in purposeful action, and coun- 
seling with them during periods of 


isis.” 


The discussion of the Bible as a 
necessary source for Christian teach- 
ing—and its place in any program of 
Christian nurture—is a very original 
and helpful part of the book. Sonte 
readers will think they recognize the 


influence of Tillich’s ‘‘method of cor- 
relation” here and elsewhere through- 
out this book, despite Sherrill’s curious 
disavowal of it (p. 198). 

The last two chapters are concerned 
with conversion and growth. Sherrill 
makes it equally plain that basic 
human change issues in growth and 
that all growth is dynamic, leading to 
crises which issue in change. The main 
point, therefore, is that both conver- 
sion and growth are integral to true 
selfhood and both of them are the work 
of God, who gives man power to be 
and also power to share in his be- 
coming ! 

The merits of a book like this are 
very considerable. It demonstrates 
how rich and undeveloped the contri- 
butions of depth psychology may be to 
the problems of conversion, depth-re- 
generation, nurture, and community. 
It shows how a theology which takes 
sin and grace seriously can provide 
an effective process of learning and 
transformation without falling back in- 
to the pitfalls of “indoctrination.” Its — 
weakness springs from its theological 
deficiencies, which are most apparent 


in the doctrine of the church and the 


component issues involved in_ this. 
Nevertheless, Professor Sherrill— 
with the very considerable assistance — 
of Professor Charles Johnson, who 
collaborated with him in the courses — 
from which the book grew—has found 
the right design for the ““New Look” 
in Christian education. Its perspective | 
and power must come from the Chris- 
tian heritage, but the form and _ tech- 
nique must be freely appropriated from 
the best wisdoms of contemporary psy- 
chology and education. 
—ALBERT C. OUTLER 

Professor of Theology 

Perkins School of Theology 

Southern Methodist University 

Dallas, Texas | 
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HE DOCTOR AND THE SOUL 
| by Viktor FE. Frankl, M.D. (AI- 
fred A. Knopf, Inc.—$4.00: special 
price to Book Club Members, 
$3.00. ) 3 


(This book is the July Selection of 
the Pastoral Psychology Book Club.) 


Interpreters of the Christian faith 
and students of the theological dimen- 
sions of human suffering have been 
intrigued by the research formulations 
of psychoanalysis concerning the na- 
ture and destiny of man. But many 
have had a sense of incompleteness 
when they have heard the analysts out, 
a sense of narrowness of the applica- 
bility of these concepts. | 


Viktor Frankl, a thorough and dis- 
ciplined psychiatrist of Vienna, the 
birth place of psychoanalysis, puts his 
finger on the real problem in his new 
book, The Doctor and The Soul. He 
does so in such a way as to affirm the 


clinical validity of the hard-earned — 


scientific results of psychoanalysis. He 
is not an obscurantist who purrs sweet 


religious nothings into our ears while 


he avoids the intense discipline of un- 
derstanding the sufferings of neurotic 
and psychotic persons. He takes the 
findings of psychoanalysis and develops 


an auxiliary kind of therapy for a 


body of definable difficulties of suffer- 
ing people whose troubles have hitherto 
been treated by a restricted psycho- 
analytic approach. 


This latter group are suffering from 
what Frankl calls an “existential neu- 
rosis’ as over against what has been 
ordinarily called a “clinically definable” 
neurotic or psychotic disorder. The 
“existentially sick” person is one whose 
life has lost or never achieved a basic 
meaning and purpose. This person’s 
vocation, or sense of destiny, is bank- 
rupt of meaning. This sense of despair 
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over the meaning of life is the essen- 


tially spiritual dimension necessary to 
man’s wholeness—hence, its therapy 


‘recognizes man’s spirit,’ and is right- 
ly called ‘“‘logotherapy,” the word 
logos being intended to signify “the 
spiritual” of ‘the meaning.” 


This kind of therapy is not-mtended 
to supplant but to supplefent other 


forms of therapy. Its application means 


_a shift on the part of the doctor from 


perceiving himself as a secular con- 


fessor to seeing himself as performing 


as a medical minister. 


At the heart of this book is the con- 
viction that suffering is bearable only 
when it is meaningfully related to 
valid spiritual reality, that.God is that 
reality, and that the spiritual destiny — 
of man involves his orientation to and 
confrontation of God. The words of 
Viktor Frankl have an authenticity 
born out of his own encounter with 
the disaster of his comrades and him- 
self in concentration camp and his in- 


_trepid courage to ask more and more 


basic questions about the illness of his 
patients rather than being satisfied 
with worshipping the formulations of» 
the early psychoanalyst. 

Frankl’s book -is one of the few 
books a man will keep on his personal, 
preferred shelf and read again and 
again. It has great devotional quality. 


—WayneE E. Oates 
Professor of Pastoral Care | 
Southern Baptist Theological 
Seminary 
Loutsville, Kentucky 
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CLASSIFIED ADVERTISEMENT 


LITERARY AND SERMON HELPS 


Busy pastors promptly assisted with ser-. 


mons, addresses, thesis work, to scholarly 
specifications, Ample research facilities and 


extensive over twenty-five years. 


Author’s Research Bureau, 137 Cottage 
Street, Jersey City 6, N. J. 


MAN OF THE MONTH 
(Continued fom page 6) 


This experience turned Dobbins in 
the direction of religious types of 
journalism for which he felt the need 
for a theological education. His _ pil- 
grimage took him through to a gradu- 
ate degree in Church History and 


another one in education at the South-. 


ern Baptist Theological Seminary and 
Columbia University. He studied under 
George Albert Coe, John Dewey, 
Thorndike, and others. Under the 
guidance later of men like Fosdick, 
Elliott, Salman, and Boisen his inter- 
ests broadened to encompass pastoral 
care, religion and its relation to medi- 
cine and psychiatry, and clinical pas- 
toral training. He would return to his 
position, which he took in 1920, as 
professor at the Southern. Baptist 
Theological Seminary and start courses 


that would keep these new interests 
alive and growing and at the same time 
expand the educational outlook of 
Southern Baptists. : 


Professor Dobbins was convinced 
of the clinical approach in which a 
student learns best in an actual situa- 
tion under guidance with relevant read- 
ing. It was under his senior leadership 
that the whole emphasis in psychology 
of religion, pastoral care, and clinical 
pastoral training in three of the five 
theological schools of the Southern 
Baptist Convention was developed. 


‘The professors in these schools who 


teach these subjects were students of 

Dobbins. | 
The: wider reach of Christian fel- 

lowship has always been native to Dob- 


bins’ way of thinking. As an executive 


officer in the American Association of 
Theological Schools and its correlative 
Association of Seminary Professors in 
the Practical Fields, Dobbins has dem- 
onstrated leadership and comradeship 
with persons of all denominations. He 


is an effective participant in the work 


of the Division of Christian Education 
of the National Council of Churches. 
At this time he is participating in the 
study of evangelism being made by the 
National Council. 

At the age of seventy, Professor 
Dobbins retires from the faculty of the 
Southern Baptist Theological Seminary 
in. Louisville this summer. However, 
in his characteristic spirit of pioneer- 
ing, he is going to Berkeley, California, 
to take a professorship in the practical 
field at the recently formed Golden 
Gate Baptist Theological Seminary, 


which is also an agency of the Southern 


Baptist Convention. He has not hung 
up his shield at all; he is intensely in- 
terested finding the best ways for the 


evangelization, education, and pastoral 


care of the masses of the great cities 
of the West Coast! 
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THE MINISTER 
BEHIND THE SCENES 


By GEORGE HEDLEY 


eee = The private life of men in this high calling! 


| This detailed, realistic picture of the minister’s professional, recre- 
ational, financial, and devotional activities is based on the results of a © 
carefully-prepared questionnaire. The author’s rich experience enables him 
to offer gentle advice and counsel to other ministers. He also helps the 
public to better understand its “organizer, teacher, orator, executive, pro-— 
| moter, citizen, counselor, group worker, family man, friend .. . psychiatrist 
.. physician to sick and weary souls.” 


| ‘ “There is much that any minister of the Gospel 
will find helpful in this winsomely weitten book. 


The laity, too, will learn from it. 


| B.C. The Living $2. 50 


J. B. PHILLIPS 


. . . gives a new perspective on the meaning of 


NewTestament Christianity 


“This author is rapidly becoming the most widely read in the 


field of Protestant literature.” ) 
Daniel A. Poling, Christian Herald | 


Today there can be a return of New Testament Christianity, J. B. | 
Phillips explains. This popular author of great translations and numerous 
challenging books for the modern Christian, gives the reader a new per- 
spective on life. He describes the quality of living which “has as its spear- 
head the personal visit of God to this planet in the Person of Jesus Christ.” | 
Here is a refreshing picture of the whole a | 
core and essence of the Christian faith. | 
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